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A Blunt Challenge To Our Free World 


WE MUST AVOID EXTREMES OF PANIC AND COMPLACENCY 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 


Delivered before the Convention of The National Council of Catholic Y outh, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, November 24, 1957 


in Moscow by the Communist parties of 64 nations lays 
down a blunt challenge the Free World cannot and will 
not ignore. 

It would be foolhardy for us to brush it aside on the 
ground that it contains the usual lies and distortions which 
have characterized such statements in the past. 

Because this document warns us in advance, at a time when 
we are thinking primarily of defending ourselves against the 
increased military potential the Soviet Union will have in the 
future, that the men in the Kremlin are launching right now 
a massive non-military offensive aimed at the overthrow of all 
free governments. 

Here are some of the actions we can expect as a result of 
the adoption of the Khrushchev Manifesto. 

The dictators of Moscow will sharply step up their 
economic, psychological, and subversive activities all over 
the world. 

They will emphasize again the popular front tactics 
which fooled so many well-intentioned people in times 
past. 

Ruthless control and domination of Communist gov- 
ernments and Communist parties everywhere by the men 
in the Kremlin will again be the order of the day. 

If there was ever any doubt, they have reaffirmed their ulti- 
mate goal of world domination by non-military means if pos- 
sible, by war if necessary. 

In responding to this new challenge so dramatically under- 
lined by the two Sputniks, we must avoid extremes of panic 
and complacency. 

Panic can lead to hasty and ill-considered programs. We 
must not, for example, use all of our resources for military 
defense and neglect the equally important needs for diplo- 
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matic, psychological, and economic defense of the Free World. 
And in recognizing the necessity for training more scientists 
and engineers, we must not overlook the necessity of maintain- 
ing a balanced educational program which is so essential for 
the survival of a free society. We must never forget that 
America has something better to offer to the world than the 
gross scientific materialism of the Communist system. 

Complacency is equally dangerous. It is hard to remember 
that only last Spring the Administration was under enormous 
pressures to cut military and mutual security spending. I can 
understand why Americans were weary of the burden of 
heavy taxes and constant world crises. We wanted to live our 
life in peace and we hoped that others would do the same. 
But it is fatal to mistake hope for reality, or the spoken word 
for the deed. 

Until we have concrete evidence that the world is truly 
peaceful, we should make up our minds once and for all that 
we must be prepared for sacrifice and for patient endurance. 

There must be economic sacrifice. Even if we did not in- 
crease our spending for defense, both military and economic, 
the constant carrying of a heavy burden of taxes means sacri- 
fice. It means that our living standards will not rise as rapidly 
as we would desire. It means the giving up of luxuries that 
otherwise might be ours. We have the most productive econ- 
omy the world has ever known, but even in such an economy 
the diversion of manpower, scientific brains and technical 
skill to defense efforts is bound to make itself felt. 

We need the stamina and determination for patient endur- 
ance of a cold war for an indefinite period. We did not choose 
this war. We are trying in every way we know to promote a 
lasting and just peace, but peace cannot be one-sided unless 
it is the peace of the conquered, the peace of the prison. Let 
us reject completely the frantic counsel of those who urge a 
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ADLAI STEVENSON 


negotiated peace at any cost even if it is based on appease- 
ment of evil. To secure real peace we must be strong enough 
to deter aggression, yet always willing to seek a world that is 
governed by law and moral principles, not by force. 

This is not an easy road that I point out today. It would be 
more pleasant to give you platitudes and comforting assur- 
ances. But it would not be honest. It would be a betrayal of 
the traditions that have made America great. 

In a time of crisis a great nation should recall the qualities 
that made it among the leaders of the world. One of these 
qualities was courage. We have shown courage in peace as 
well as in war. 

In the course of our history we have met grave challenges 
in war and have never failed to fight through to victory. We 
have met difficult economic problems and have surmounted 
them until today we lead the world in income and wealth. 
We have faced social problems and have made such progress 
that we can look forward to the day when poverty and destitu- 
tion will be abolished in our land. We are moving ahead 
strongly and resolutely to assure racial justice. We do not want 
in our midst the shame of discrimination and oppression. 

The qualities that made possible all of these gains are 
moral. They reflect character and principle. They can only be 
explained in terms of the religious traditions that impel us to 
adopt as our national motto: In God We Trust. 

I wish to say a word to this meeting about your own re- 
ligious traditions. You have been unalterably opposed to 
Communism from its very beginning. Long before the Soviet 
Union was founded, the leaders of your Church made clear its 
total opposition to Karl Marx and the principles he pro- 


pounded. 
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ecy was given twenty years ago when Pope Pius XI wrote 
his encyclical “On Atheistic Communism.” At that time most 
persons spoke of the Soviet Union as a weak and ineffectual 
tyranny. But this great religious leader spoke out in resound- 
ing terms of Communism as a threat to the security and peace 
of the world. Indeed, much as the world has changed in the 
interval, there is little in his writings that could not be used 
to describe the Communist menace today. 

I do not see how any believer in God and in the dignity 
of man can falter in the struggle that faces us. Communism 
is totally opposed to all that we believe and cherish. We be- 
lieve in the spirit of man; they treat man as a machine. We 
believe in justice and the moral law; they believe in force 
alone. We preach love and forgiveness; theirs is a message of 
hatred. To the religious person, every man is sacred, because 
all were created by a loving God. To the Communist, his 
fellow man is but a tool to be used in the effort to seek 
total power. We seek peace; they prepare to conquer. 

These qualities of the spirit give us confidence for the 
future. We have proved in two great World Wars our military 
strength. We have unequalled economic power. We have full 
trust in the ability of our scientists and engineers. 

But, above all, we count on the unshakable faith of our 
people. Without this, wealth and technology would be noth- 
ing. Indeed, we would face the danger that luxury would 
make us soft, and that technical strength would make us 
blindly overconfident. 

But the quiet determination of humble faith is the real 
secret of American strength. With this faith, the dark clouds 
of the moment will indeed be the darkness before the dawn, 
the dawn of a new future of peace, of human brotherhood, 
and of respect for the dignity of all men. 


A Turning Point In History 


PERHAPS THE ULTIMATE TEST OF LEADERSHIP IN OUR AGE 
By ADLAI STEVENSON, Attorney; Democratic Candidate for President in 1956 


Delivered at the New York County Lawyers’ Association Dinner, New York City, December 9, 1957 


critical meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Council 

next week has been a rewarding experience. I am 
grateful to the Secretary of State for inviting me to give him 
my views. He and his associates have extended me every 
courtesy and their close attention. I have been impressed, and, 
on the whole, gratified by our preparation for this meeting 
and the historic steps we propose to take, especially in the 
military field, to restore the confidence of our allies and to 
build a greater sense of community in our Atlantic partner- 
ship. 

But I am sure you are already familiar with the military 
steps contemplated: the NATO atomic stockpile, deployment 
of intermediate range ballistic missiles in Europe, the larger 
sharing of our technical and scientific resources, the intensi- 
fication of our efforts in research and development and in 
ballistic missiles. And there are other steps, too, which, if 
carried out wholeheartedly, promise to help with the recon- 
struction of the North Atlantic Alliance and the strengthen- 
ing of our defenses. All these proposals have my emphatic 
approval, and yours, too, I am sure. 

So let me talk a little this evening, if I may, in more general 
terms about this hour of history its demands as I see them. 

There are times when the solution to problems long de- 
layed requires new concepts driven home by radical action 


M-: WORK in Washington in preparation for the 


along a broad front. In the past quarter century the United 
States has thrice confronted such moments: in 1933, 1941 
and 1947. In my view we are at such a moment again and 
my greatest anxiety is that we may not have taken the full 
measure of this moment's meaning, that our response to Sput- 
nik will fall short in urgency and magnitude. 

Since the end of the Korean War two revolutionary forces, 
long in their generation, have gathered momentum: the 
revolution in weapons of mass destruction, the means for their 
delivery, and the means for defense against them; and the 
nationalist revolution of rising expectations in Asia, the Mid- 
dle East and Africa. The Soviet Union has geared its policy 
to these two forces and thrown a massive effort into their 
exploitation. Thus far we have not. Hence the crisis. 

We have suddenly discovered that the richest nation in 
the world, with the truest democracy, the greatest freedom, 
the largest rewards in human and economic values to the 
individual, has been out-stripped in vital areas of science, 
technology, and production, by a despotism that doesn’t 
provide a decent standard of living for its people. 

By a single spectacular scientific achievement we have been 
brought face to face with the fact that Russian scientists 
have led us across new frontiers, that Russian children are 
today better educated in certain vital respects than our own, 
that Russian basic production is increasing at a much faster 
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rate than ours, and—perhaps most serious of all—that Russia 
stands today in the eyes of the majority of the members of 
the world’s population as more skillful, more powerful, yes, 
and ironically, more peaceful, than we are. 


‘SHOCK’ ENDED ‘PRIDE BEFORE FALL’ 

Even though these somber facts were foreseen and fore- 
told by many they have come as a shock and rudely removed 
from our eyes the scales of cockiness, of complacency and of 
the pride that goes before a fall. I like to think that beyond 
that they have also removed one barrier that has stood too long 
between this nation and its destined greatness. 

That barrier was ignorance—by design or neglect—of the 
true state of our affairs in the world. We didn’t know the 
whole truth; perhaps we didn’t want to know. Now we are 
getting the truth—getting it from the Russians. 

I expect this truth will do two things. 

It will make us use the strength we have—the strength of 
mind, of resources and of true values that is ours. 

But it will also make us see, as we have not before, the 
fateful paradox: that there is a race of arms in which we must 
again draw abreast, but that this has now become a race that 
no one, neither we nor any other nation, can ever win. 

I suppose we had to fall behind before we could learn that 
unless we can stop it the race to kill can end only in the dead 
heat of extinction and oblivion. 

Shock is a momentary sensation. And I suspect that the 
opportunity that shock has brought us is a dangerously fleeting 
one. The signs of our timely response seem to me still uncer- 
tain, still short of the magnitude of the emergency. “And if 
the trumpet give forth an uncertain sound, who will gird him- 
self for the battle?” 

The President has acted creditably, in my judgment, in 
taking steps to restore urgency to our missile program and in 
bringing Dr. Killian to Washington to strengthen our scien- 
tific arm. And I hope it won’t be much longer before Dr. 
Robert Oppenheimer’s genius is re-enlisted in the nation’s 
service. And there are other starts on the agenda of essential 
action. 

PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 

But there are still other military probiems that must be 
faced with bold resolution. I will mention a few. 

Limited War Capability. Since stand-off and the deterrence 
of nuclear war is the best we can hope for from our nuclear 
defenses, other necessary military supports for our policy are 
obviously required. After our experiences with Communist 
methods in Korea, Indochina, Malaya and the Middle East, 
it is apparent that ambiguous aggression, threat and non- 
nuclear attacks are more likely than direct nuclear attack. 
What are we doing, and are we doing enough, to provide 
mobile task forces, including airlift, to cope with small wars 
and keep them small, to put out the brush fires? Most all of 
our so-called foreign aid goes for the support of local conven- 
tional forces. I wish I felt more confident about the value 
of those forces and what we can and should do to prevent the 
enemy from nibbling deep into the free world. 

Reorganization of the Services. It is never a good time but 
it is also past time to face up to a drastic reorganization of the 
Department of Defense. Service conflict for money and func- 
tion is irrelevant and extravagant at a time when our military 
problems no longer break down along the old land-air-sea 
lines. It is too soon to have a one-service reorganization, but 
we badly need a structure that better guarantees that our 
security tasks be exercised on a co-operative basis. 

Personnel Recruitment. Surely we must overhaul our mili- 
tary recruitment and replace the extravagant system of draft 
board roulette and rapid turnover with a system which will 
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advance and keep in the ranks men capable of handling the 
complex weapons of this elaborate technological defense es- 
tablishment. Some proposals I made along this line in the last 
campaign are getting, I am happy to say, more favorable 
attention under different sponsorship. 

Yet, the tasks of military policy are by their very nature, 
in the age of the atom, negative. They have to do only with 
survival by stalemate. They must meet our fears, but they 
offer no succor to our hopes. 


N.A.T.O. 

So, as I have said, I think the President and Secretary 
Dulles have acted wisely in moving quickly to re-invigorate 
and restore confidence in the capabilities and resolution of 
the keystone of our security—the North Atlantic Alliance. 

But NATO is more than a temporary military expedient. 
Although it was born of the urgent necessity to defend our 
free institutions and cultural traditions, the roots of our 
great community of interest are much deeper than common 
defense. And the community of interest will outlive the 
threat which brought NATO into being. 

NATO's greatest goals are to compose outstanding differ- 
ences with our adversaries, to normalize and turn into fruitful 
channels the relations of the West with the East. For America, 
NATO is our promise to participate in a joint search for a 
better, safer future. 

And I would be less than candid if I did not confess that 
my greatest concern, a concern shared by many, is that West- 
ern response to Sputnik and Russian progress in terms just of 
greater military strength will serve to harden the division 
between East and West. So we must emphasize our basic 
peaceful purpose which the weapons exist only to protect. 
And it is well to remind ourselves here in America of the 
lesson of the satellites—that we are part of the human 
family and must learn to live not only with our allies but our 
adversaries. 

NATIONALIST REVOLUTION 

This brings me to the greatest danger of all—which is not 
the weapons revolution but what I referred to as the national- 
ist revolution of rising expectations. Here also the Soviet is 
making a massive effort to win the uncommitted peoples and 
tip the scale of power by subversion, propaganda and political 
and economic penetration. This is the hot war now. And it 
must be manifest from the way things have been going in 
Asia, the Middle East and North Africa that it calls as impera- 
tively for a combined Western effort as the Communist 
weapon capability which we are now moving to match. Any 
Western response to the Communist challenge that ignores 
this struggle is no response in my judgment. 

We have, in short, been losing ground in the underde- 
veloped countries which Lenin and Stalin believed to be the 
decisive stepping stones, first to the domination of Europe and 
ultimately the world. Already Soviet non-military foreign ex- 
penditure is pressing us closely in amount, and their effort is 
on an pad on curve while ours is descending. And a pro- 
gressive weakening in Asia and Africa in the next few years, 
coupled with dramatic Soviet advances in the military field, 
will further the neutralist movement among many of our 
friends. 

So it is my earnest hope that the United States will help 
to meet the economic development crisis in India. If the 
Indian experiment fails then we might as well say farewell to 
our chances in Asia. 

But the task is larger than India, and I think the time has 
come for the Western powers to get er to meet this 
threat too; to mobilize their financial technical resources 
for a new, enlarged and co-ordinated effort, not with guns but 
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with ideas, with propaganda and persuasion; yes, and with the 
dollars that are live ammunition in the protection of these 
vulnerable areas from Soviet economic penetration. 


ECONOMIC AID 

I am not speaking here of a bigger “giveaway”; I am talk- 
ing about an expanded and coordinated program of loans and 
technical assistance in these decisive areas. 1 am talking about 
the things that private investment capital can’t or won't or 
hasn't done, however much we talk about it. 

And I don’t mean to say that the United States should pool 
all of its economic development funds (which amount this 
year to only about $400 million) with funds of others. What 
I mean is that the job must be done and can be done better if 
the efforts of the industrialized nations of the free world are 
coordinated for maximum effectiveness, even as we coordi- 
nate our military defense. 

Such joint economic action would serve notice that we 
recognize the magnitude of the Soviet-Chinese economic- 
political-psychological assault on the poor and politically un- 
committed areas, and it would also give further vitality to the 
concept of partnership within the free world. 

Money for missiles isn’t hard to get from Congress, but 
money for the hotter economic conflict has met with rising 
objection in recent years. I think an intensive effort must be 
made to explain to the Congress and to the country precisely 
why it is in the national interest. And I am sure that the Ad- 
ministration will have the support of many leading citizens 
and voluntary organizations on a non-partisan basis if it is 
prepared to lead the way and to stay the course. No piece- 
meal, half-hearted or indecisive approach will suffice, nor 
action that is timid, cautious, restrained or cheap. And there 
is no time to waste, for this war, declared long since, is now 
well along toward the final stages, as Egypt, Syria and other 
tottering territories testify. 

I think we must accept in the City of the World the same 
principles of social responsibility that we have accepted in our 
home town. In this shrunken world there are no aliens, only 
neighbors, and the rich dare not, must not, neglect the poor. 
So, I trust that in due course an enlarged and joint economic 
effort will be included in democracy’s answer to communism’s 
satellites, in freedom’s response to despotism’s dramatic over- 
ture, and in America’s declaration of interdependence. 

But, of course, the only ultimate answer to the afflictions of 
these times, to the burdens we taxpayers bear and the ob- 
ligations of the “haves” to the “have nots”—indeed, the only 
certainty of survival—is arms control, or at least nuclear dis- 
armament. 

If the arms race continues, if military systems continue to 
grow in complexity and their costs continue to rise at the 
same rate they did during the past decade, and we really stay 
in the race, the nations of the world will spend at least 
$2,000 billion for defense between now and 1970. Will these 
enormous expenditures buy any security at all? I doubt it, 
and the world of 1970 will make this period appear tranquil. 
The arms race must be regarded by all as at best being a 
means of buying time (and not much at that) to develop 
an adequate arms control system. 

But the contemporary crisis involves, as I see it, still another 
dimension. If it includes—and surely it does—compulsion 
for new military and economic defenses, if it presents crucial 
new issues of foreign policy, it also relates no less directly to 
our affairs here at home. 


DOMESTIC CUTBACKS QUESTIONED 


We hear it said today on all sides that if one must spend 
new billions on defense to meet the challenge of the Russian 
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satellite, then these billions must be taken out of the domestic 
budget somewhere. 

That reasoning reminds me of the prize fighter who reacts 
to a blow in the stomach by putting both hands to his belt. 
That's the next to the last thing to do. 

What program is it that is to be cut back? Is it education, 
slum clearance, health, social security? 

The worst thing that could happen would be for us not to 
build, immediately, the defense we need. The next worst thing 
would be to meet this immediate crisis by needlessly aggravat- 
ing or by ignoring the impending crisis that is developing so 
rapidly in terms of the growth of our own population. 

If there had been no satellities this fall, if communism were 
only a bad dream, we would probably consider our most 
serious problem today to be the handling of our exploding 
population. 

At some point in the 1970s, the population of the United 
States is going to pass the quarter billion mark—which means 
that there will then be twice as many of us as there were in 
1930. 

I am not, I hardly need say, against this. I have contributed 
my due share to it. 


SOCIAL BUDGET DEFICIT 

But the key fact is that we are today spending a sub- 
stantially smaller portion of our gross production on schools, 
sanitation, hospitals, urban improvement and the develop- 
ment of water resources than we were spending ten years ago. 
We are not keeping up our social budget. 

Our population is increasing at the rate of over two million 
a year. These two million new members create two sets of new 
needs. One is for the things that are bought and paid for 
privately—the cars, refrigerators, food and clothing. 

The other increase is for the things we provide largely as a 
community: education, fire and police protection, roads, water- 
ways, parks and the like. These needs increase just like the 
others. But these we are not filling today. The social budget 
is falling rapidly behind both the increase in our national 
product and the increase in our numbers. 

While our cars have grown longer, our television screens 
broader, our washing machines grander, our kitchens brighter, 
at the same time our schools have grown more dilapidated, 
our roads more crowded, our cities more stagnant, our suburbs 
more messy, our air more fetid, our water more scarce, and 
the whole public framework on which our private living 
depends more shabby and worn out. 

Estimates of the needs show that as things are going now, 
we will soon be running dangerous deficits in virtually every 
field of public service. Unless we do something about it, I 
have heard it said that we will fall short of meeting our 
educational needs by $5 billion in 1960; one billion dollars 
worth of medical needs will go unmet; there will be a deficit 
of like amount in our program to preserve our natural re- 
sources; there will be a half billion dollars worth of unmet 
needs for water supplies and sanitation: and another half bil- 
lion for police protection, fire protection and postal service. 
It is said that the total deficit on our social ledger three 
years from now will be in the neighborhood of eight billion 
dollars. 

The test of capitalistic democracy today is not whether it 
can raise the money to get a satellite and an intercontinental 
ballistic missile into the air. Of course it can—and will. The 
test is whether we can do this without sacrificing, as Russia 
has done, the essentials of individual welfare. 

But how are we going to do all this? It is going to take a 
lot of money. What about, inflation? 

Well, that’s another speech—probably for a Republican! 
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But surely we cannot meet the Russians with a slump on our 
hands. And surely the rate of our economic growth must be 
accelerated. Maybe it should even be a joint effort—maybe 
a joint Western commission to report on the broad needs, the 
capital, the resources and speed of expansion. We had a Mar- 
shall Plan for rebuilding. Could we use the same technique for 
expanding? 

And to control inflation, is a labor-management scheme of 
temporary voluntary deferment and control of wages and 
ptices beyond our ingenuity? 

What is certain about all this is that there is going to have 
to be some belt tightening, some more self-discipline and 
some more political courage on both sides of the fence. For 
the Russians are going to see to it that the going is tough. 
And we have waxed fat, and kicked against taxes, against 
responsibility, against adventure and faith and humility. We 
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are not going to beat the godless materialism of the Russians 
by a godly materialism of our own. 

We needed Sputnik. It is sure proof that God has not 
despaired of us, for it awakened us while there is still time to 
remember the kind of people we are, or ought to be. 

The thrust of the Russian satellite into outer space marks 
one of the great turning points of history—the beginning of a 
new epoch in the story of humanity, the start of the Space 
Age. It confronts mankind with the challenge, not of this 
earth alone, but of the illimitable distances and mysteries of 
the universe. It sounds a call, not alone to self-defense, but to 
greatness. It is a test, perhaps the ultimate test, of leadership 
in our age. 

When Sparta was frightening the Athenians Pericles said: 
“I am more woried about our own faults than about the 
plans of our enemies.” And so am I. 


The War of Aid in the World 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AS OBSOLETE AS DEADLY GASES 
By TRAN VAN CHUONG, Ambassador of Viet Nam to the United States 


Delivered before the World Affairs Council of Boston, Massachusetts, November 19, 1957 


time of anxiety and reappraisal, let me propose for 

your consideration a personal conviction which may 
at first sound like a paradox, but is absolutely true, that is: 
the most effective weapon in this atomic age is not nuclear 
weapons nor guided missiles, it is foreign aid, sincere or 
deceitful, generous or selfish. I also think that aid from 
government to government is not enough: it must be sup- 
plemented by solidarity and association from people to people. 

This is not only an opinion that I have the honor of 
sharing with many Asians and such statesmen as Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and Mr. Anthony Nutting, former British Minis- 
ter of State for Foreign Affairs, this has been fully proved 
by the events of these last twelve years all over the world 
and particularly in Viet Nam. 

First let me recall to you that nuclear weapons have become 
as obsolete as the deadly gases of the first world war and for 
the same reason. They have become as useless precisely because 
they are so deadly and powerful that nobody dares to use them. 
And because everyone knows it, they have even lost a 
great part of their deterrent power! 

This has been fully proved since World War II and in two 
wars, the Indochina war and the Korean war. 

At the time of those two wars, American atomic suprem- 
acy was unquestionable and yet was of no help and could 
not deter anything, nor frighten anybody! 

So, let me say that even though the Russians may now be 
ahead of the Free World in the race for some even more 
powerful weapons, it will make almost no difference! They 
cannot be so stupid as to launch them against you at the 
risk of being destroyed themselves by your H bombs when 
they have discovered, and successfully experienced for twelve 
years, a much more effective way of conquering the world 
little by little without the least risk for themselves, and that 
is foreign aid! 


Ti RUSSIAN SPUTNIKS having plunged us into a 


* 
This leads me to recall that it is foreign aid which has 


become in communist hands the. most effective means of 
penetration and world conquest, as it has been in American 


hands the best means of stopping communist expansion. 

Of course communist aid is not like American aid. It is 
not at all inspired by any desire to help, but only by the 
desire to deceive, to penetrate, to dominate and to conquer. 
But precisely because communist aid is aimed at world con- 
quest, the communists have devoted to it a great part of 
their resources and ingenuity as if it were the main or- 
ganization of their War Department. 

And precisely because American aid is aimed only at 
rescuing and saving other people, your International Co- 
operation Administration is given only the same kind of 
consideration, importance and budget as some super Inter- 
national Red Cross, some super International Rescue Com- 
mittee, or some International Fire-Fighting Department. The 
urgency and necessity of its action can rarely be understood 
by the tax payer and voter unless there is already some 
glaringly evident sign of fire or catastrophe—that is when 
it is almost too late! 

This explains why the U. S. Government has been obliged 
to cut and cripple its foreign aid program although this aid 
has been so successful in Europe and some countries of Asia, 
and has not only stopped there communist progress, but 
expanded American trade and enterprise, prestige and in- 
fluence. 

This also explains why the communist dictators have kept 
forcefully using their interested aid to conquer to com- 
munism first the China mainland and then North Viet Nam, 
to transform them into powerful satellites for further con- 
quests, to lure into neutralism most Asian and African nations, 
and now to penetrate into the Middle East! 

All this without risk, without losing one soldier and by 
merely giving or lending arms, money, technicians and 
advisors to the discontented peoples of the world! 

Therefore it is quite true that the communist dictators 
have perfected their foreign aid into the most effective and 
the least costly weapon of penetration, expansion and world 
conquest; for this very reason, they cannot be ever 
tempted to achieve the same goal through a suicidal atomic 
war with the United States itself! 
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Of this communist offensive through aid, Vice President 
Nixon recently said, on October 15, 1957, in a most remark- 
able speech to the representatives of 57 nations attending 
the International Industrial Development Conference at San 
Francisco: “... if such aid succeeds in extending communist 
rule throughout Africa and Asia, the Kremlin will have 
assured its victory in the battle for the world . . . The Western 
World will be forced to surrender without the firing of a 
shot. This is a real threat—not so dramatic and spectacular 
as Sputnik and the ICBM, but potentially more dangerous in 
the long run. We dare not ignore the military threat that 
these events have posed, but it would be equally folly to 
ignore the economic weapons that have been mounted against 
us. The first may never be used; the second certainly will 
be used.” 

Here, let me say that I do not quite agree with Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. I would not only say: “the first may never be 
used; the second certainly will be used.” I have said, and 
proved that all these last twelve years: 

1) nuclear weapons have become as useless as the deadly 
gases of World War I and for the same reason, because 
nobody dares to use them; 

2) it is the weapon of aid which has been consistently and 
successfully used by the communist dictators and per- 
fected by them into the most effective, the surest and the 
least costly means of communist expansion and world 


conquest. 
* 


Therefore, the only sensible reaction to the Sputniks is 
this: it is necessary to catch up with the Russian Sputniks, 
but still more necessary to catch up with communist foreign 
aid! 

It is necessary to improve the free world’s rocket and 
missile programs, but still more necessary to improve its 


aid programs. 

Any other reaction would be as foolish and even as 
suicidal as though we think only of forging new, formidable 
and most expensive weapons to guard a front gate that will 
probably not be attacked while the enemy has already, with 
their foreign aid programs, the key to our back door and has 
had only to walk into our garden, our kitchen and our dining 
room! 

A British statesman, Mr. Anthony Nutting, former British 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, put it another way. 
In an article published in the New York Herald Tribune of 
November 11, 1957, he wrote: 

“True, Khrushchev, like Hitler, has dreams of empire. But, 
whereas Hitler had to use military force, Khrushchev in his 
day and age can achieve his dreams only if he avoids force 
and uses trade and propaganda . . . If we are going to 
frustrate those intentions we must change our tactics. We 
must think less about defending New York against Russian 
rockets and more about attacking Asia with Western power 
stations.” 

Indeed, we should change our mind and reactions about 
foreign aid and wonder weapons! An atomic war between 
the United States and Russia will be most improbable because 
they both know that it will destroy them both, but the war of 
aid that has been going on since World War II will continue 
and will shape the fate of us all. We should also give up once 
for all the fairy tale of being safely protected by robots, 
rockets, guided missiles or some kind of magic umbrella. Our 
free world can be saved only by our determination to defend 
it ourselves with our own lives if ; at least to help 
others defend it for themselves and for us! It can be saved 
only by steadfastness and solidarity. 
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THE WAR OF AID IN VIET NAM 


Now let us see more precisely, with the example of Viet 
Nam, what has been done and what is to be done in this 
war of aid. 

a) What has been done by the two camps? 

You know that after being helped by the Russians to 
conquer the China mainland and over 500 million Chinese, 
Mao Tse-tung and his communist associates helped the 
communists in North Korea to invade South Korea and to 
inflict there very heavy losses on the United States and on the 
United Nations. They also helped Ho Chi Minh and other 
Vietnamese communists disguised as nationalists to win the 
Indochinese war and thus to transform half of Vier Nam 
with 60% of its population into a communist satellite. They 
won that great victory without losing one soldier, one plane, 
one ship, one tank! Heroism, sweat and blood were all 
supplied by the Vietnamese that had been lured by their own 
hunger for freedom into accepting deceptive communist aid 
and leadership. 

After that communist victory and since the Geneva armis- 
tice which sanctioned it, China and Russia have been helping 
their new satellite not only to replace and rebuild what the 
communists themselves had destroyed in their scorched earth 
policy, but also to keep a powerful army for further con- 
quests. They have been helping them to build new plants 
and industries destined to make of North Viet Nam a 
“window display surprise for the admiration of the peoples 
of Southeast Asia”. 

Such was the impression gathered by a Czech journalist, 
Tibor Mende, in his visit to North Viet Nam last March 
and reported by him in a rightist French newspaper, Le Figaro, 
on April 1, 1957. 

In that article, Tibor Mende reported that late in 1955, 
the U. S. S. R. and communist China signed a two year aid 
agreement promising to North Viet Nam an aid equivalent 
to two billion dollars, and that, among other things, “Chinese 
technicians and skilled workers took part on a large scale in 
the astonishingly rapid reconstruction and in the development 
of the country’s communications network, including the rail- 
roads as wel! as highways and bridges.” 

And, after speaking with surprise and admiration of some 
of the communist projects and realizations, Tibor Mende 
concluded that the Communists “perhaps contemplate making 
of North Viet Nam a model of industrial progress for the 
Asian countries which might decide to choose an alliance with 
the Communist Powers.” 

Now, what has been done in the non-communist camp? 

The United States lost about two and a half billion dollars 
in four years, from 1950 to July 1954, helping the French to 
fight the communist led Viet Minh in the Indochinese war 
and the French themselves lost at least twice as much of their 
own money in that war. But after the Geneva armistice of 
July 21, 1954, direct American aid to Viet Nam was at the 
same time much less expensive and much more successful. 
It has been reduced to an average of only about 250 million 
dollars per year, and yet, has helped President Ngo Dinh 
Diem to save South Viet Nam from a communist take-over 
that seemed almost inevitable after the Geneva armistice. It 
has also helped him to receive and resettle about 800,000 
refugees from North Viet Nam, to re-establish internal 
security, to reorganize the army, to clear the country of 
the feudal politico-religious sects that would have paved the 
way for the communists, to transform Viet Nam from an 
absolute monarchy into a republic with a President and a 
Legislative Assembly elected le the people. 

However, there has been no great progress toward in- 
dustrialization and economic self-sufficiency. 
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In the military field also free Viet Nam is far behind the 
Communist North. 

Its 150,000 man army is certainly more homogeneous and 
higher spirited than the 400,000 man French Colonial army 
that was defeated in 1954 by the Viet Minh, but it is not 
half as large as the present Viet Minh army, which is about 
twice as large and as strong as it was at the time of the cease 
fire, over three years ago, and is the most powerful army in 
Southeast Asia. 

In short, since the communist victory in the Indochinese 
war and since the Geneva armistice, Communist China and 
Russia have not slept on their laurels. On the contrary, they 
have multiplied tenfold their aid to Ho Chi Minh and to 
North Viet Nam while the United States has reduced at least 
by half its own aid to free Viet Nam. That multiplied com- 
munist aid and the use of forced labor have enabled North 
Viet Nam to be far ahead of South Viet Nam in the industrial 
and the military fields. 

W hat is to be done? 

It is most necessary and urgent to catch up at least in 
part with this communist advance because South Vier Nam 
is no longer so well protected by the guaranty of the SEATO 
pact as it was when American atomic supremacy was un- 
questionable. 

The deterrent power of the SEATO pact lies mainly on 
the assumption that any aggression would cause American 
planes to strike at the head of the aggressor, at Peiping or 
Hanoi, or even Moscow, with atomic warheads if necessary. 

Unfortunately, this assumption cannot be so strong now 
after the launching of the Russian Sputniks as it might have 
been over three years ago, when the SEATO pact was signed 
on September 8, 1954, and when American atomic supremacy 
was unquestionable. 

Indeed, the Sputniks have rendered insufficient every system 
of defense based mainly on the deterrent power of atomic 
retaliation since atomic retaliation has now become suicidal 
and highly improbable! They have reduced the danger of 
atomic war but increased the danger of small local wars with 
ground troops and conventional weapons. 

Therefore, if we really want to avoid another “Korean” 
war and its losses in money, men and prestige, we must no 
longer rely on any umbrella of air force or of atomic power 
to defend a threatened country; it must be helped to keep 
sufficient and well armed ground forces to defend itself, 
when it is willing and eager to do so, like free Viet Nam. 

In such cases, it is to be remembered that these countries 
must be defended and that they are better defended, at equal 
or lower cost, by 15 Vietnamese, Korean or Filipino divisions 
than by a single American division. 

It is also to be remembered that small economies in aid 
to Korea before the Korean war caused the United States to 
lose in that war 33,000 killed, 103,000 wounded and 18 
billion dollars. 


However, it is not enough to help a country with arms 
and money to have it well defended by its own troops for 
there is no real and permanent strengthening of a country 
without a minimum of industrialization. 

Asia and Africa are vulnerable to communist propaganda 
and conquest because they are weak and poor, and they are 
weak and poor because their lack of industry has not enabled 
them to transform their natural resources into power and to 
multiply things with machines. 

As long as aid programs do not solve this basic Asian and 
African problem, they cannot be more successful in Asia and 
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Africa than ointments on external manifestations of internal 

diseases. 

That is why they have not been so successful in Asia and 
in Africa as in Europe, they have not been so successful 
because fewer drops against the common cold have been 
given in an attempt to cure pneumonia! 

After World War II, Europe had only to repair and rebuild 
and had already enough technicians and skilled workers. Asia 
and Africa have now to build new industries from almost 
nothing, with almost nothing! 

Therefore instead of giving much less to Asia than to 
Europe and of still reducing this insufficient aid, the United 
States should increase it, and, at the same time, if necessary, 
change or improve its aims, methods or regulations. 

It does not mean that this task of helping Asian and 
African countries to self-sufficiency and self-defense is heavy 
and ruinous! 

On the contrary, it can be most profitable! More than 
colonial exploitation it can give the United States prestige, 
influence and power in the world as it can give American 
trade and enterprise opportunities to make bigger money. 

In fact, the best way of drawing profit from a country is 
not to exploit it as a producer of raw materials, it is to 
associate with its people and help them produce what they 
need; and thus to raise at the same time their living standard, 
their resistance to communism, and their purchasing power. 

This is not beyond the capabilities of the American people 
if only they are more interested in this enterprise and more 
associated with it. 

Aid from government to government must be supplemented 
by private initiative and free enterprise for two more reasons: 
1) greater aid is needed and democratic governments cannot 

give as much aid as communist dictators because they 
must obey the tax payer and voter; 

2) greater and faster industrialization is needed and there 
can be no rapid industrialization anywhere in the free 
world without private initiative and free enterprise. 
The alternative is not as it may seem, socialism with state 

ownership of every important industry, but stagnation first, 

and then communism with forced labor. 

Therefore, as Vice President Nixon has strongly recom- 
mended in his above mentioned speech, legislation should be 
passed in the United States as well as in countries to be 
strengthened, to encourage private investment in such coun- 
tries. 


The Vietnamese government has already given come 


investors very important tax-exemption and tees, 

I have just had the honor of signing on its behalf, with 
Assistant Secretary of State Walter R , an agreement 
whereby the United States Government will guarantee 
American investors in Viet Nam against the risks of war, 
expropriation and inconvertibility of currency. Other meas- 
ures, such as those suggested by Vice President Nixon in his 
speech, should be taken by the United States. 

Thus encouraged and protected, American trade and enter- 
prise would soon find that it is at the same time much more 
moral, safer and more profitable to help produce a little more 
in Asia than to over-produce in the United States, to help 
produce and sell, for instance, one bicycle for each Asian 
family rather than a second car for each American family. 

In our shrunken world and this atomic age, solidarity 
among men and nations is indeed the best offensive and 
defensive wea the most effective, the least expensive and 
the most profitable means of preserving world peace and 
security. It is the divine law of human survival! 
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university, to join you all in the earnest and thoughful 

endeavor to come to terms with the many problems that 
confront that half of the human race which dwells in the 
Far East. 

Milwaukee, of course, is now known all over the United 
States as the home of the Braves. But through your studious 
and serious efforts to build a bridge of understanding between 
the Western and Eastern worlds, you have done more than 
even baseball can do to win the respect and admiration of 
all who understand the difficulties of our age. 

A few weeks ago I was driving in my car between Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia, and stopped at a wayside lunch 
stand for a cup of coffee. There, on the wall, I saw a neatly 
lettered sign that I think merits quotation on such an 
occasion as this. It read—"“Stranger, if you are not confused, 
you simply don’t understand the situation!” 

Now, I think there is a great deal of general import in 
that innocently sophisticated sign. The situation that con- 
fronts the Far East, and indeed the entire world in these 
days, is so perplexing that I think we have a right to be 
distrustful of those who leap to instant decisions. 

The Russians have demonstrated tremendous and surprising 
scientific and technical skill by launching the first satellites 
and rockets into the vast reaches of empty space. But it was 
a quiet little man in Pittsburgh who discovered a polio vaccine 
that has made the difference between health and life and a 
disfiguring disease or death for hundreds of thousands of 
people all over the earth. It is American medical research 
workers who appear to be nearing a break-through in the 
long fight against that dread disease, cancer. It is the 
philosophers and political thinkers of the free world who 
have developed the form of government which recognizes 
the dignity of the individual and the most precious of all 
human values—the right of freedom. 

Some people have permitted themselves to be swept off 
their feet in a hysterical reaction to the new achievements 
of Soviet militarism. 

My friends, you invited me to appear before you to discuss 
the basis for liberty and democracy in the Far East. This is 
what I want to tell you—the fundamental fact about our 
part of the world is that all through history we have been 
vastly more impressed by values of the spirit than by the 
crude power of destruction. 

The historians you can testify that the Orient has 
always been the seed of religion. For forty centuries 
or so, the deepest concern and most constant thought of 
the peoples of the East have been dedicated to a consideration 
of the essential welfare of the divinely-wrought human 
individual. 

We, in our part of the world, have made many mistakes. 
We did not evolve a perfect social organization, any more 
than did the West. But Buddha, and Lao-tse, and Confucius, 
and Zoroaster, and many thousands of other great thinkers 
have been our teachers, all through history. And the great 
lesson they have taught is to seek for the happiness that can 
be found only in tranquility, in forgetfulness of self, in 
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meditation on the high destiny that is possible to a man of 
thought and spirit. 

Our culture was such that we did not develop a techno- 
logical civilization. The industrial revolution has come to us 
from the outside, and slowly. We do not scorn its values 
and we recognize and desire the great good it can accomplish 
through medication and the production of useful goods. 
But we have always been skeptical of its faults. 

Let me tell you a story. The incident I have in mind 
occurred in the city of Seoul, in the summer of 1946. Our 
nation had been divided along the 38th parallel, and our whole 
manner of life was greatiy upset. 

In the city of Seoul there was the headquarters office of a 
large Korean industrial company which had its productive 
resources all located in northern Korea. When our nation 
was divided, the Manager of the Seoul office could no longer 
obtain any funds or supplies from the north, and as a result 
he was forced to go periodically to the Bank of Korea to 
borrow money enough to pay the salaries of the 200 employees 
who worked in the Seoul office. 

Perhaps I should say—who used to work there; for now 
there was no longer any work for them to do. But still he 
borrowed the money and each month paid their salaries, as 
he always used to do. 

One day an American Army officer, who was part of the 
Military Occupation Force, found out what he was doing and 
objected strongly to what he called “this silly waste.” 

“Stop it at once,” he ordered. “Instead of borrowing money 
to pay these people whom you no longer need, discharge 
them—get rid of them. Your company has no slightest need 
for them any more.” 

“Is that the way you would do it in your country?” the 
Korean Manager asked. 

“Of course it is,” the officer answered. “We are efficient in 
our management. We'd never dream of doing anything so 
silly.” 

“Well,” the Korean answered him, “it is different over 
here. We have an ancient proverb, which we honor—‘Don’t 
break the rice bowl.’ These men depend upon my company. 
They were employed by it; they belong to our industrial 
family group. If I should fire them, they would have no place 
to go, no iob, no food for their children. So long as the bank 
will continue to lend me the money, I will pay them, as I 
always have.” 

Well, that is the story—a very simple one. Its greatest 
merit is that it is true—true to the facts of that particular 
case, and true also in its implications regarding the deepest 
values in Oriental minds. 

For some strange reason I have never understood, the 
Western World has permitted itself to be deluded with the 
notion that in the Far East life is cheap—that human beings 
are held in low value. I think the exact opposite is the case. 

In the Orient far more than elsewhere the family is the 
most important social unit, tightly and closely knit, from 
birth to death. The greatest events in our lives are births, 
weddings, and funerals—all of which receive far more at- 
tention than in other parts of the world. Children are 
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pampered while they are small—and when they grow up, 
they care for their parents, who have by then become aged 
and unable to work. 

Confucius stated it very well when he said, “If your heart 
is pure, your conduct is right. When conduct is right, the 
family is well ordered. When the family is well ordered, 
the community is wholesome. When the community is whole- 
some, the state is at peace.” 

Now, all of this may seem to you to be somewhat astray 
from the topic I have been asked to discuss. Actually, it is 
right at the heart of this broad question of the basis for 
liberty and democracy in the Far East. And perhaps, as well, 
it may contain some sort of message for the kind of world 
we now live in. 

Observers from the West have frequently been impatient 
with the peoples of the Far East. They have accused some 
Oriental peoples of lacking political consciousness. They have 
been discouraged because China, for example, found itself ill 
prepared to deal with the global power struggle in which it 
unwillingly became enmeshed. 

Perhaps the reason is that we Orientals have tried very 
hard to retain a direct simplicity in our way of life. I remem- 
ber a visit I made several years ago to the home of our great 
President, Dr. Syngman Rhee. He said to me that historically 
there has been a great gulf in the manners of thought of the 
East and of the West. In the Orient, he said, if one man 
knocked another down, the man who was knocked down 
would get up, brush off his clothes, bow calmly to the one 
who had injured him, and walk away. On the other hand, 
in the United States or in Europe, the man who had been 
knocked down would get up fighting. 

President Rhee concluded by saying that the way of the 
ancient East was the best—but that in the kind of world we 
live in, the Orient would have to surrender its own ways and 
for the sake of survival would have to become more like the 
West. 

In Korea, under his leadership—and perhaps, too, because 
in essence we deserve the name we have been called, “The 
Irish of the Orient”"—we Koreans have demonstrated that 
we can fight and fight hard for our own freedom. We always 
shall. 

But even though we are Westernized in a great many 
ways—and we earnestly are seeking to continue this process 
so far as industrialization and education are concerned—we 
still are deeply Oriental, as well. 

We, along with the rest of the billion and more Asians, 
cannot help but be fundamentally impressed by the values 
of the spirit. We cannot aelp but care far more deeply about 
the Salk Vaccine than we do about the Soviet missile program. 
We cannot help but feel that the tremendous energizing values 
of liberal democracy are worth vastly more than the brutalities 
of Communist totalitarian dictatorship. 

This sense of values, I believe, is a great bulwark for us 
now. 

We understand, as do all Americans and Europeans, the 
significance of the recent successes which the Russians have 
achieved. 

We would find them more impressive if the Russians had 
kept their pledged word, and had developed their space 
missiles in cooperation with the world scientists in the great 
cooperative program of the Geo-Physical Year. 

We would be still more impressed if those scientific 
developments were accompanied by a concern for the welfare 
of the Communist-dominated peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. We would not only be impressed but would feel a 
genuine admiration for the achievements if they were accom- 
plished in an atmosphere of freedom, with a decent regard 
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for the dignity of man and the just opinion of all mankind. 

But even though the Russian missile program has been 
developed at a hideous cost in blood and slavery and suffering, 
we are not blind to the harsh fact that it poses pressingly 
dangerous threats to all free men everywhere. We know that 
what the Soviet Union has done must be countered, and 
must be countered very fast. 

If the balance of military power is the chief deterrent to 
war, as it seems to be, the Western world must not allow 
itself to be over-matched by the Communist dictatorship. 
That is a simple fact which impresses our people as deeply 
as it does your own. 

For my part, I have a strong confidence in America. Just 
now many of your people are concerned with assessing the 
blame for allowing your nation to fall behind in the missile 
race. This is natural in a democracy. But you have tremendous 
power which has not yet been utilized to the full. I cannot 
doubt that it will be utilized, and I am confident that it 
will succeed. 

What I am trying to say is that in the Far East the real 
basis for liberty amd democracy is the same kinds of 
values which your forefathers recognized when they created 
this revolutionary democratic nation. 

“All men are created equal .. .” 

“All men are endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights...” 

These are sentiments which have inspired the growth of 
democracy in my own nation, Korea. They inspired the first 
sentiments of independence in many new countries in Asia. 
They speak with urgent meaning to all Asians, everywhere. 

It would be easy for me, as a citizen of the Far East, to 
point to shortcomings and failures in the political idealism 
of the Western nations. Obviously you have not always lived 
in accordance with the great principles of your Declaration. 

But one great political fact stands out above all others in 
this age of disturbance and rapid change. While Russia was 
enslaving nine hundred million people within its totalitarian 
dictatorship, the peoples who cherish the democratic traditions 
were setting six hundred millions of us free. 

This is no light thing. It is not overlooked or forgotten in 
our part of the world—nor will it be. 

In recent weeks the American people and their friends 
around the world have suffered a tremendous shock. You 
thought, and we thought, that the American people were so 
far ahead in science and technology that no nation could 
possibly surpass you in the imaginable future. This feeling 
apparently bred a complacency which is dangerous. In foot- 
ball terms, even a championship team can defeated by 
one that is vastly inferior, if the champions become over- 
confident and careless. But one game does not constitute an 
entire season. What the United States can do is tremendous— 
and what it can do, it will. 

But what, you may ask, about the people of the Far East? 

I can assure you that we have a far more active role to 
play than merely to sit with folded hands while your nation 
labors to re-assert its scientific and technological supremacy. 

We may very likely see an intense political campaign o 
blackmail. The Soviet Union will do everything it possibly 
can to spread panic. It will try to sweep nations under its 
control through the monstrous hobgoblin of its presumed 
new military power. 

The great immediate strength which the free world re- 
quires is the strength of confidence and unity. This is a job 
that is d t upon us. We small peoples, who must stand 
on the side and watch the technological battle of the giants, 
are the ones who must vote in the United Nations. We are 
the ones who must stand erect and unafraid when the Soviet 
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diplomats descend upon us with mingled threats and allure- 
ments. We must keep a clear vision as to who are our real 
friends and who are our proven enemies. 

In this great task of holding the battlefront of the Cold 
War, I do not believe that the nations of the Far East will 
fail. We will not fail because we know what human values 
really count. We will stand firm because we value liberation 
and democracy far more deeply than we are impressed by 
brute force. 

Do you doubt this? Let me remind you, then, that the 
Korean nation suffered two million casualties in the war on 
our peninsula. Our entire nation was smashed—but not our 
spirits, not our hearts. Indeed, when the countries remote from 
the battlefield were pleading for a compromise truce, we were 
the ones who insisted that this was the time to finish the 
struggle that the Communists had commenced. If only our 
counsel had been followed then, the world would be a much 
safer place today! . 

But I have not reminded you of this fact to turn your 
minds only to the past. Mistakes have been made in plenty— 
the tragic mistakes of appeasement, and delay, and com- 
promise, at a time when the free world had by far the 
preponderance of military strength. Action that should have 
been taken was neglected—and the whole world is now con- 
fronted by the awful price for that error of judgment. 
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The essential fact, however, concerns the present and the 
future as well as the past. It is the fact of the fundamental 
nature of the peoples of the Far East. Some nations in that 
part of the world have been neutralist—and for this they 
bear a heavy share of guilt. Others have stood forth valiantly 
as eternal enemies of Communist tyranny. 

But among all Orientals—just as among all of the democ- 
racies of the Western World—there is a deep and abiding 
dedication to the values of the human spirit. We love these 
values more than we love life itself. 

We may be crushed—we may be killed—but we will nor 
willingly be enslaved. This is the rock bottom fact which 
the dictator in the Kremlin will have most soberly to con- 
template. Blackmail and threats will not sweep us into 
totalitarian slavery. Guns that are pointed at us will not 
make us forget the liberating spirit of democracy. 

If the Soviet Union really wishes to conquer the world, ic 
must wholly remake its entire system of values. It must do 
what Karl Marx pretended to preach—work honestly and 
effectively for equal rights for everyone. In actual practice, 
as we know, the so-called Communist nations have followed 
an exactly opposite path—the path of tyranny and imperialism. 
Along this path, I promise you, the peoples of the Far East 
will never choose to go. 


Thank you. 


Operation Breakthrough 
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IRST I would like to take this occasion to congratulate 

you on two things, both, in my judgment, representing 

extraordinary good fortune—good fortune not only 
for yourselves, but for the American society. 

May I congratulate you on the occasion of the Seventieth 
Anniversary of your Association. Secondly, may I congratulate 
you on the fact that you have had the good sense to select to 
guide you in your destinies a man for whom it is utterly im- 
possible for me adequately to express my admiration and af- 
fection, General Battley. 

The only way I can indicate to you, and express to Joe, 
that admiration and affection is to do what I have been asked 
to do and tell you whatever it is I can about the interval in 
which we live, about the new age we have entered with extra- 
ordinary drama, the age of space. I will discuss some of the 
implications for ourselves, our business, our children, our 
country, our future; perhaps share with you some warnings, 
some concerns that I suspect will be very difficult, if not im- 
possible to exaggerate. 

I know, first of all, that as businessmen you have looked 
forward on each of these occasions to my sharing with you 
some of our convictions at the Research Institute about the 
immediate future, in terms of business, taxation, economic 
future. 

I suspect, for several reasons I can dispose of them rather 
quickly. The first reason for this is that there is quite honestly 
not too much that need be said. We at the Research Institute 
have been working around the clock within recent weeks, as 
a result of a combination of developments: the dramatic de- 
cline of the stock market; the demotion of Marshal Zhukov; 
the tension and threatening build-up in the Middle East; and, 


of course, shadowing all of these, the two Soviet space satel- 
lites. 

On the question of business outlook, we are very strongly 
inclined to discount the over-pessimistic headlines which ap- 
pear with too great frequency. They are premature, to say the 
least. They are based in part upon the fact that September 
didn’t bring a climb—as a matter of fact, it ran a shade 
under August in jobs, in production, in income. But, as we 
have advised our Members throughout the summer, no pick- 
up of any character could be expected before November when 
oe gg tempo of autos and other hard goods will begin to 
be felt. 

Most reliable indications, the tools the economist has with 
which to gauge the future, point to the fact that the year 
will end on a slight Christmas-induced momentum which 
should carry into the early months of 1958. The truth is that 
consumer buying still provides and promises for the future 
a substantial underpinning for the economy as a whole, off- 
setting a decline in industrial production which has been in 
moderate process for the last twelve months. 

And note that this will continue to be true even if Christ- 
mas sales don’t beat last year’s, and they are not likely to. 
Here businessmen are very apt to mislead themselves. If this 
Christmas doesn’t beat last year's, it will not be because 
business is worse; it will be because there are between four 
and five fewer selling days between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas this year, and even fee days is a very substantial amount 
to lose in a Christmas season. 

There is another reason why business outlook can be dis- 
missed fairly cavalierly. The signals have been somewhat 
changed in Government spending. I suspect they will be 
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changed rather dramatically when the Congress reconvenes. 
More money is being poured and will continue to be poured 
into the missile and rocket program with special attention to 
research and development. If still additional money at the 
moment is not being dropped into the program, it is because, 
quite honestly, they don’t quite yet know what to do with 
more money. 

The total added spending will not be great but, to give 
this meaning, it must also be said that spending has not been 
as modest as we sometimes have deluded ourselves during 
these last six months of talk of economy in the Federal 
Government. The $38 billion ceiling over defense expendi- 
ture is a mirage; they never got it down to $38; it will not be 
gotten down to $38 billion. 

The talk of the ceiling in the debt limit is a similar mirage. 
The debr limit is now actually exceeded. The difference is that 
some defense contractors in recent weeks have been carrying 
the debt instead of the Federal Government, and I suspect it 
will not be very long after the Congress reconvenes that the 
official step is taken to alter the present ceiling on Federal 
debt. 

Federal military spending is likely to climb beyond $42 
billions. I say this without making any effort to assess what 
the new Congress is apt to do as they hear increasingly from 
their constituents, as they are now hearing, that the American 
people are really frightened, alarmed, shocked at the Soviet 
advances. This is not a mood in which economy will pay many 
political dividends. 

As a matter of fact, until a few weeks ago a tax cut, 
nominal in character, political in motivation, seemed rather 
certain in 1958. We are in a political climate, and it is grow- 
ing by the hour, in which I suspect tax cuts may prove to be 
one of the most unpopular things a politician can propose, 
unless of course businessmen talk the moderate decline of pro- 
duction into a full-blown recession. 

This, of course, brings me to the real determinant, and that's 
business’ mood itself. A survey which we have just completed, 
of a good cross-section of businesses, large, medium and small, 
in all parts of the country, in almost «very type of business, 
will encourage you. Nearly half of the businesses surveyed 
expect their own business in 1958 to be above the 1957 level. 
Seven out of ten expect 58 to be at least as good or better 
than it is this year. Very few are looking for a real dip in their 
own businesses in the year ahead. 

We have found in these polls that executives are usually 
more optimistic about the outlook in their own firms than 
they are for business generally. And yet, half expect business 
generally in 1958 to be as good or better than "57 while about 
a third see a mild dip, not troublesome in character. On the 
other hand, only an infinitesimal two percent expect a reces- 
sion in 1958. 

Significantly, most of those who expect trouble for their 
own companies are concentrated in a few fields—industrial 
machinery and equipment; building materials and construc- 
tion; metals. Virtually no company in the consumer goods 
field expected business to be down significantly in 1958. 

My primary reason for feeling that any indication now of 
what business will really be like in 1958 can be disposed of 
quickly is that I am afraid that this is an interval in which 
only a very few changes could result in all bets being called 
off. Even a few changes could take a plateau of American 
business and push it upward or downward. The chances are 
that if any of these changes occur, they will be the result of 
the No. 1 development we are facing, the one your President 
asked that I discuss with you—and discuss with you candidly. 

That No. 1 development is the sudden and belated aware- 
ness of the fact that Soviet science, Soviet technological mili- 
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tary Capacity is as great as Ours in many areas and in some 
greater—greater in quality and very far greater in quantity. 

This is one of the historic dilemmas for a free peopie with 
its free educational system. In our concern for and love of our 
children we have for years increasingly provided them with 
a broader, wider, more cultivated education in the liberal arts. 
Yet at the same time we have made no very significant in- 
crease in the physical plant, or the quality of our teachers. 

During the same interval of time, the Soviet Union has in- 
troduced a compulsory system of ten-year basic education. It 
has made its school system a major target in its military 
development for the future. It has done everything it could 
to stimulate the teaching profession. But most important of 
all, the Soviet Union has made sure that the Russian children 
spend sixty percent of their school time on mathematics and 
the sciences. To our present dismay, during the same period 
of time, the percentage of time in American schools spent in 
mathematics and the sciences has declined. 

While a particular Soviet scientist may not be the equal of 
his American counterpart in brain power or in background, if 
you turn out twice as many students annually with three times 
as much exposure to technology, the sciences and mathematics, 
the individual qualitative difference becomes an illusion of 
our own security—as we have found out. 

A year ago when I stood before you I had just returned 
from Hungary. I saw the Soviet Union rocking on its heels. 
I said then, and I am afraid I have had no reason to alter my 
opinion since then, that the free world faced one of its great 
historic opportunities in the satellite countries and in Suez. I 
would mislead you if I didn’t say that we missed both op- 
portunities as widely as we possibly could have. 

One year later we face a profoundly different situation. A 
year ago we were calling the Soviet Union “the wounded 
bear.” That was the fashionable theory. “Don’t make the 
wounded bear mad because a bear that’s wounded may attack 
you, may do irresponsible things.” We insisted that we must 
not alarm the Soviet Union. I’m afraid the wounded bear is an 
awfully healthy animal, twelve months later. 

The United States has been toppled in the eyes of the world 
from its pedestal as the unchallenged leader in technology, 
production, mechanical skill and know-how. The Soviet Union, 
in Khrushchev’s recent boastful words, is no longer a peasant 
country. “It is dangerous to take this view,” he said. 

For much of the world there is some exaggeration, but not 
too much, in the words of the British delegate to the Inter- 
national Astronautical Federation who said not many hours 
ago, “As of Saturday, October Sth, 1957, the United States 
became a second-rate power.” 

In certain ways, this is true. It need not continue to be true. 
Ic is beside the point that the United States could actually have 
outraced the Russian scientists and technicians. It is beside the 
point that the eminent German missile expert, Dr. von Braun, 
met with general staff officers in October 1955 and told them 
that in the race to space and in the later race to the moon, the 
quality of Soviet science was very high; and that if we were 
in fact to equal and possibly exceed them, there was not a 
minute to lose. 

The fact is that the psychological impact of the Soviet 
achievement cannot be especially in the under- 
developed areas of the world. Here is the great tragedy—for 
them and for us. To the denied millions in India, the misled 
millions in Indonesia, the miserable millions in Africa hardly 
out of primitive darkness, so desperately eager to catch up, the 
space satellites now circling the earth are 
that the Soviet system works. Its human costs may be high, 
but it works so well that in only 40 years it transf a 
backward, peasant nation, just out of feudalism, into an in- 
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dustrial giant that appears to be able to lick Americans at 
their own game. And, as the underdeveloped nations look to 
their own future, they may no longer feel that the free wor!d’s 
technology offers the most promising path to modern indus- 
trialization. 

The two earth satellites, in addition, as they capture the 
world’s imagination, eclipsed some of the damage Russia 
suffered as a result of that terrible bloodbath in Hungary, the 
ugly admissions of de-Stalinization by Khrushchev, even wiped 
out of the newspapers any real excitement about the dismissal 
of Marshal Zhukov. All that’s penny ante stuff compared to 
the second satellite. 

We were only weeks behind the first satellite; with a little 
push, a little pressure we could have been first easily. 

But do not mistake the second satellite as another one of the 
first type or just something quite a bit better. It is of a 
different magnitude. We are still in the process of launching 
into space a 21 pound satellite at a time the Soviet Union has 
a half ton circling the earth. 

Incidentally, Sputnik’s success strengthens Khrushchev’'s 
position in the Communist Party and the country as a whole— 
unfortunate but true. The Russian people have always been 
proud people, and in one area rather blind people. They are 
frequently taking pride in things which literally do not in any 
way contribute to the ease of their life. 

They are not alone. Most people want to have something 
spectacular of which to be proud of their country. Pride in 
Soviet science cannot be spread on Russian bread, but I am 
afraid it will go a long way toward the lessening of public dis- 
content over living standards in the Soviet Union. 

These are some of the dimensions of the achievement. They 
are not all black. I will mention in passing the real possibility 
that a spectacular development in the Pacific, one on which 
we have been working and planning for a long time, and in 
which every additional push has been given these recent 
weeks, Operation Farside, may in not too long a time demon- 
strate that we are not quite as inadequate as we now seem. 

The race is on, nl it will be delusory, damaging to our- 
selves, if we pretend that all it’s going to take is a little 
hustle for us to catch up and exceed them. On the first satel- 
lite, yes; on the second satellite, we are not running on the 
same track yet. 

In the process, the American people have been pretty badly 
shaken. That's good and bad. We have a tendency as a people 
to swing in tremendous fluctuations between black and white. 
You recall during the great war that things were either abso- 
lutely impossible or victory was around the corner. Here, too, 
there is no doubt that there has been an uncritical tendency to 
exaggerate the Soviet achievement and also to exaggerate the 
implications. But I won't belabor that point. Because, quite 
honestly, they aren't easy to exaggerate. This event, unhappily, 
is not of minor importance. 

In the process, the American people have suffered a very 
severe psychic injury, and nowhere is this more true than 
among American businessmen. Because we are now in an area 
in which we thought we were unchallengeable. It is not easy 
for us to recall that on many technical and scientific develop- 
ments we were never first. 

Nazi Germany in 1943 and 1944 was not too far away from 
where the Russians are now, and where we have not yet 
arrived. The diesel engine, the tank, atomic energy—all of 
these have a very great debt, either to foreign achievement, or 
foreign intelligence. But it never quite bothered us this way 
before. Because here there is more involved than abstract 
science or the achievements of a solitary scientist. The real 
blow to us is that in these developments there is involved the 
most complex interrelationship of the pieces that go into pro- 
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duction. And production, of course, is the one thing of which 
we had been master. 

We have said time and again to ourselves, and I have said 
from platforms such as this, that a free people cannot be 
beaten by a slave people. And in a significant area we have 
been outdistanced at this moment. In the process we are 
beginning to doubt our leadership. I think it comes as no news 
to you that any poll taken at the present time would indicate 
that President Eisenhower is undoubtedly at the low point in 
the extraordinary admiration he has enjoyed among us. 

But here, too, something else has happened. Another man 
has emerged. He has emerged with exceptional strength, quite 
a good deal of wisdom and maturity. I suspect that in these 
weeks Vice President Nixon has made himself the unchal- 
lengeable nominee of his party. Whatever the failures, what- 


. ever the initial tendency to ignore, to pooh-pooh, to dismiss 


Sputnik elsewhere within the Administration, there has been 
no such tendency on the part of the Vice President. Conse- 
quently, it is not extraordinary that he has achieved the press 
and the public support, and an admiration, even if reluctant, 
in some political circles of America, which I suspect six 
months ago would have found it difficult to say anything com- 
plimentary of Richard Nixon. 

There is so much that I would like to say to you about 
these developments. I will try to be as brief as I can. We must 
never lose sight of the fact that combined with any Soviet 
achievement in technology or military strength is something 
that is very dangerous, that we so frequently lose sight of— 
Soviet barbarism. 

The word is inadequate, because the inhumanity is greater 
than that. If we need any additional evidence of it, just recall 
what Marshal Konev, Zhukov's old buddy in arms, did last 
week. The body was still warm when Marshal Konev took the 
lead in denunciation of the man who only hours before had 
been his chief, and all of his life had been his comrade. 

A society that can do this to its leaders, to its friends, is 
not going to be restrained by any requirements or inhibitions 
of humanity, where strangers are involved, let alone enemies. 
This is “Ivan the Terrible” again. But this time “Ivan the 
Terrible” has the world’s most terrifying weapons and power 
in its hands. 

And don’t for a minute hope that the way out, as again we 
have had some tendency to do is going to be some conflict 
of power inside the Kremlin, that they will cut each other’s 
throats, and before you know it, the Democratic and Repub- 
lican Parties will be running for office in the Third District 
of Moscow. 

Of course, they will cut each other's throats. That's in the 
very nature of this system, and it is by that process that this 
brutal accomplishment has been created in the short span of 
forty years. But cutting each other's throats does not mean 
that the system, the state or the party will fall apart. On the 
contrary. The one thing the Zhukov dismissal illustrated for 
the 50th time is that the minority elite called the Communist 
Party of the USSR is boss. Who happens to be on top at the 
moment may change, but the Party is ALWAYS boss. 

At the Research Institute we asked one of the unchallenged 
authorities on Soviet history, Bertram Wolfe, who was at one 
time deeply involved in the strategy of the International Com- 
munist Movement, to comment on the meaning of the Zhukov 
dismissal. His words deserve very frequent repetition. Here 
is what he said: “A dictatorship requires a dictator. An 
authoritarian system, an authority. An infallible party and an 
infallible leadership and doctrine require an infallible spokes- 
man. Above all, a power machine with no checks on the flow 
of power to the top requires an all-powerful hand on the con- 
trols of the juggernaut. The revolving purge is a built-in feature 
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of such a system, and the proof of its strength.” Note he said 
“proof of strength”, not weakness. That doesn’t mean that 
there aren't any struggles for power in the Soviet Union. I 
wouldn't write life insurance on anybody with a Soviet in- 
come of more than 5,000 rubles a year. But, there is a big 
difference between a continuous struggle for power, and the 
constant presence of unchallenged power. 

Bear in mind that in these last five years the Soviet Union 
has been able to make, at least with no discomfort from us, the 
switch from Stalin to Malenkov to Khrushchev. Mysteries exist 
as to the fates of Malenkov, Zhukov, Molotov, etc. Who 
knows what will happen tomorrow? But it hasn’t made any 
difference. One of America’s fallacious hopes is that somehow 
or other we will be finally bailed out by what they do in the 
Kremlin. And at times, Soviet mistakes have in fact momen- 
tarily, bailed us out. 

Fortunately there are areas in which we are ahead, and they 
are very important. The sum total of our industrial power 
makes the Soviet Union’s look like a pigmy. But, don’t take 
too quick comfort from this. Soviet industrial power, which is 
a fraction the size of ours, is used entirely for the purposes 
of the state. 

American industrial power, several times the Soviet Union's, 
is used for a wide variety of purposes—purposes of a free 
people who want swept-wings, ranch houses, three television 
sets, a shorter week, more leisure-time pleasures, double the 
cholesterol they can possible absorb in the system, and twice 
the food they can possibly eat. This means that they are per- 
fectly willing to spend a certain portion of their income taking 
off the fat they spend good money putting on. 

Yes, we are ahead in other areas, even more effectively 
ahead. And, happily, we don't need the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile quite as desperately as the Soviet Union does, be- 
cause we have Strategic Air Command bases that ring the 
Soviet Empire. But there is a small hitch that may prove 
significant: we are tragically deficient in adequate anti-missile 
defenses at those bases, which means we are close and very 
vulnerable 

I suppose I could go on indefinitely to assess the present 
and the implications for the future. I think it is clear that the 
President of the United States must announce tomorrow night 
what the New York Times calls “new policies and projects 
adequate to meet the challenge to our national existence.” 

These words from a New York Times’ editorial of two days 
ago bear repetition. 

“We are sure that he understands” —talking of the President 
—"that reassuring words are not enough. The contrast between 
our planned satellite of twenty-one and a half pounds and the 
actual Soviet satellite of over 1100 pounds must destroy our 
complacency.” 

The editorial continued by saying: 

“This newspaper's military editor, Hanson Baldwin, wrote 
yesterday of the folly of the cancellation of the Navaho missile 
whose ‘guidance system promised far more accuracy at inter- 
continental ranges than that of any one-range ballistic 
missile.’ ” 

And then the Times asked: 

“Can the Navaho or other important missile projects which 
have been recently cancelled be reinstated?” 

At the same moment, I read these dispatches from one of 
the country’s recognized military authorities, Hanson Baldwin: 

“October 28. Washington's defense economy wave is cutting 
into fat, muscle and bone of the United States forces in 
Europe. 

“Everywhere the order of the day is to reduce personnel, 
both military and civilian; eliminate activities, cut flying 
hours, scrimp and save.” 
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We must recognize something which the American people 
have thus far, I am afraid, been utterly unprepared to absorb. 
I have no doubr that funds in endless quantity will be thrown 
into the race of the satellites and missiles, but I suspect some 
of those funds will be taken from the already cut traditional 
requirements of our Armed Forces. This, in my opinion, would 
prove to be the single most tragic mistake we could make, be- 
cause, as the missiles and rockets achieve parity with each 
other, I am more persuaded than I ever have been before that 
they will not be used. In fact, the Soviet Union can increas- 
ingly make use of ground forces, ambiguous warfare, limited 
warfare upon the smaller, insubstantial targets, no one of 
which ever appears to us worth enough to us to risk an all- 
out war. 

And, as a matter of fact, we are increasingly incapable of 
even meeting the challenge, because as we bend all our energy 
to meet the all-out horror, we disable ourselves from fighting a 
Korean War, a Middle Eastern War, a local engagement. The 
more horrible and impossible war becomes, the stronger the 
Soviets will be in their ability to blackmail, to nibble, to 
divide and conquer, to make limited engagements not worth 
the risk for us. 

And to the extent that is true, there is nothing, then, which 
can stop the Soviet Union, because I am as dissuaded as I was 
when I first stood here that the Soviet Union has no intention 
of starting World War III. She has only the much more 
modest objective of capturing the world piece by piece. 

In my judgment, war of any massive character is as un- 
likely as it has ever been—perhaps more so. But on the other 
hand, war of a smaller character is extremely likely some time 
within the future, and it may be a future of at most three 
years in the Middle East. Revolutions fed by the Soviet Union 
are extremely likely in Africa, and economic and political 
failure are extremely likely in India and in perhaps every 
Southeast Asian country other than Viet Nam. It will be Soviet 
intention to keep the sores running. There has never been a 
more cynical performance than the ease with which they 
turned on a danger between Turkey and Syria as though it 
were a faucet and turned it off just as quickly. It was manu- 
factured by them, stopped by them and will be reinstated by 
them at their will. 

It might well be said that this is the single most pessimistic 
or depressing talk I have ever made to you. May I now, in 
conclusion, tell you that I believe the opposite is true. I believe 
this may prove to be an optimistic address. Joe Battley will 
recall the dismal days of 1938, 39 and 1940 when, at the re- 
quest of the then Army and Navy Munitions Board, at the 
request of the Assistant Secretary of War I was asked to ad- 
dress business groups to prepare them for the requirements of 
industrial mobilization. As a good citizen, and an awful lot 
younger one, I followed my instructions. 

I recall one meeting of eminent American indu .rialists 
where I described the industrial mobilization plans and re- 
quirements only to sit on the platform for a half hour after- 
ward while the meeting debated a motion which someone in 
the audience made that the president and the association be 
censured for having invited me and for having permitted a 
talk of such an un-American character. 

It is tragically true that a free people, loving peace as they 
do, loving comfort as they do, do not meet, do not join in 
their common efforts of survival except in emergency, except 
when crisis is crystal-clear for them. 

Sputnik may prove to be the greatest boner the Soviet 
Union has pulled, because it has destroyed American com- 
placency, because it has punctured America’s desire to enjoy, 
enjoy, enjoy at any cost to a national society; because it has 
puumeel the conviction that a budget, especially a budget of 
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military performance, is merely a mathematical device by 
which we measure how much the taxpayer is willing to pay 
instead of how much it costs to prevail. And because Sputnik 
has, perhaps more than anything else—even more than Korea, 
perhaps of a magnitude of Pearl Harbor—restored to the 
American people their sense of national jeopardy and perhaps 
their willingness to pay a price even in risks, awesome, painful, 
pperhaps bloody risks in order to avoid destruction piecemeal 
or destruction all-out. 

It is now almost twenty years since an association began 
between two friends on this platform. That association began 
as we worked in a very inadequate building, a terribly modest 
establishment. It’s interesting to recall what the War Depart- 
ment of the United States looked like just twenty years ago. 
We began work on the problem of industrial mobilization 
because we had reason to anticipate that war was not too dis- 
tant. And it proved to be not too far distant. 

I have spoken to you in the same spirit, not because I 
believe war to be imminent or, for that matter, closer. I have 
spoken to you because I believe our safety, our survival, our 
primacy and supremacy are in greater jeopardy than they 
were in 1938, or at least as great. 

I have spoken to you because I know the energy in this 
room, if mobilized; the imagination, the strength, the courage, 
the productive facilities in this room, if motivated; the 
patriotism and humanity in this room, if set into motion, 
can make of America a giant, the like of which the world has 
never yet dreamed. It can make of the Soviet’s considerable 
achievement the modest thing it ought to be in contrast to 
ours. 

How can this be done? How can a specific industry help? 
There are specifics of how an industry can meet the require- 
ment and how a valuable army of able men can meet it. Since 
a high percentage of you are Research Institute Executive 
Members, you are aware that we have already begun to spell 
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out in some measure what can be done. We are multiplying 
with each passing day now the specific recommendations, the 
specific actions, designed to accomplish a double function, not 
only strengthening your business, but to strengthen the urgent 
contribution you may be required to make for a nation’s 
survival. 

In that sense, incidentally, there is also an answer for you. 
Every business is several things. No business can help the 
nation unless it is profitable, effectively managed business. The 
prime function of an individual business is to be as healthy 
as it can be. The prime function of an industry is to be an 
industry which grows, and which speeds up its own research 
and development. Your Association has been a pioneer in this 
area. 

It is by these methods that you achieve not only your own 
health, and not inconsiderably your own profit, but have avail- 
able and keep available the constant progress of viable in- 
dustrial and commercial institutions that are the very essence 
with which a free economy and society fights a slave society. 
This means that in a real sense your fundamental job is to be 
strong. But in the process of strength, recognize too that the 
society has an obligation also to be strong. 

I think you can see this in a number of ways. For one thing, 
I would urge some of you to accept the price of remaining 
strong. I have a good reason, as you do, to wish to pay less 
taxes than I do. I have as great a desire as you have to see 
that the money is spent more effectively, more intelligently 
than it is. 

But as an American, I have no desire to see taxes cut at the 
expense of the nation’s security. And this may in fact be one 
of the decisions we as individuals will have to make in the 
coming year. 

My best, warmest wishes to you in this undertaking. Thank 
you. 
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discuss with you law and the social sciences. It has been 
suggested that perhaps law—in the sense that I shall use 
the word tonight, namely law making and law declaring—is the 
only true social science and that the other disciplines which 
claim to that category are usurpers of the title. This pretension 
proceeds from the premise that law in action determines which 
adjustments of human relationships are in fact compatible 
with the realization of democratic ideals—that it is the 
lawyer's mastery over constitutions, statutes, appellate opinions 
and textbooks of peculiar idiom, and his skill in operating 
the mechanics of governmental institutions, courts, legislatures, 
administrative boards, executive offices, and private associa- 
tions, corporations, partnerships, trade associations, labor 
unions—that set him apart from, and give him a certain 
advantage over diplomats, economists, social psychologists, 
social historians, biologists and the other skilled groups. 
I do not to take sides in that debate. My purpose 
tonight is to the conclusion, I hope persuasively, 
that in the onrushing atomic age, the realization and preserva- 
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tion of democratic ideals demand that the legal profession, on 
which society has laid the primary responsibility to be the 
protector of those ideals—to take the lead in realizing them— 
must not grudgingly, but rather designedly and thoroughly, 
avail itself of the wisdom other disciplines provide, lest 
democratic values be lost. 

Necessarily we must first agree on what democratic values 
are, and why it is the practitioners of the law have a special 
role in their attainment and preservation. 

The democratic ideal has been variously stated. Professors 
Lasswell and McDougal have epitomized it, I think, as well 
as any. Say they: “The supreme value of democracy is the 
dignity and worth of the individual; hence a democratic 
society is a commonwealth of mutual deference—a common- 
wealth where there is full opportunity to mature talent into 
socially creative skill, free from discrimination on grounds of 
religion, culture, or class. It is a society in which such specific 
values as power, respect and knowledge are widely shared 
and are not concentrated in the hands of a single group, class 
or institution—the state—among the many institutions of 
society.” The great importance of the lawyer's role in the 
common task of achieving this most difficult of all ways of 
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life derives from the very practical fact that the lawyer is the 
roving fullback of our society with his nose stuck into every 
activity in which we severally participate. This has been a 
marked development of the last half century, and necessarily 
so as the rule of law has loomed larger and larger as the 
essential stabilizer of the complex organism society has be- 
come. Judge Wyzanski recently put it this way to an audience 
of lawyers, law scholars and law students. “You will all agree 
that it has been implicit in everything I have said so far that 
there has been a vast extension of the law. Perhaps it could 
have been said fifty years ago that property, and contract, and 
tort, and procedure, and the ordinary criminal law, repre- 
sented the bulk of a lawyer’s interest, and that the law was 
primarily concerned with the problems of force and fraud. 
Today the reach is infinitely more complicated and thorough. 
The law is the concern, as it never was before, of the good 
man and the average man, for he feels at each stage of his life 
the impact of the legal order, more open, more pada more 
far-reaching. Does he go to work? He knows of the labor 
law as to hours, and wages, and social security. Does he farm? 
He cannot be indifferent to the myriad regulations, sometimes 
cast in the form of benefits and inducements to his labor, but 
for all a legal force impinging upon his capacity to make a 
profit. Is he a consumer? He would do well to take advantage 
of the branding now commonly imposed, not only upon food 
and drugs, but upon stocks and bonds. Each aspect of his life 
is either confined or expanded or in some way affected by 
a host of new legal regulations. This altered legal structure, 
in its all-pervasive reach, has among other things greatly 
augmented the opportunities of the bar. For the bar today has 
for its outlet not merely work in the courts, not merely family 
settlements, and like advisory functions. The government, the 
business corporation, the labor union, the farm cooperative, 
the consumer group, all need men with legal background. We 
of the legal profession are almost like the medieval member 
of the clergy. You are the successors of Chaucer’s Clerk. You 
are the learned men, moving throughout the society, and to 
a large extent giving it not merely its standards, but also its 
day-to-day advice on how to deal with the special problems 
of the new order.”* 

In other words, more than ever is the lawyer the policy 
maker wl ether in legislative halls, where he has complete 
dominance; on the bench, which is his monopoly; as prac- 
titioner, where his advice is indispensable to men of every 
calling; or in commerce, industry, and other pursuits where 
increasingly he occupies seats of power. 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt has noted that “it can no longer be 
maintained that the law can be isolated from the other social 
sciences or understood without them. Holmes anticipated 
all of this when he said: ‘It is perfectly proper to regard and 
study the law simply as a great anthropological document.’ 
And again: ‘If your subject is law, the roads are plain to 
anthropology, the science of man, to political economy, the 
theory of legislation, ethics, and thus by several paths to your 
final view of life.’ It was Holmes, too, who prophesied half 
a century ago: ‘For the rational study of the law the black 
letter man may be the man of the present, but the man of the 
future is the man of statistics and the master of economics.’ 

“As industry and society have become more complex and 
as the social aspects of the law have necessarily increased, the 
interrelation of law and the social sciences has become more 
and more manifest and the sociological school of juris- 
prudence, of which Dean Pound is the exponent, has had 
great influence on the trend of legal thinking. It was Louis 
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D. Brandeis, the lawyer, however, who was the pioneer in the 
use of social facts in litigation, insisting that ‘Out of the facts 
grows the law,’ a theme that was to find later utterance in 
his judicial opinions, and that will doubtless increasingly 
influence the course of our judicial decisions in the future.”* 
Enormous social changes are’ bound to follow the stupendous 
scientific advances of the age at the threshold of which we 
now stand, uncertain and perhaps not a little afraid. It is a 
time when, as Judge Wyzanski has observed, “men have come 
to wonder whether the older values are fully adequate and 
whether there has not been a degree of deception with 
resect to the absolutism previously claimed for the older 
values.”* Can the developing law, rightly viewed as continu- 
ously more effective social engineering, any longer isolate 
itself from the other disciplines, each of themselves also 
achieving greater perfection in the study of the human con- 
dition pertinent to its role in mirroring our complex social 
organism. 

We cannot deny that the positivistic tradition in law is 
a hardy growth in America, and not without reason. 

A society obviously plural in its pursuit of ultimate ends 
has good reason to fear the monopolization of the coercive 
power of the state in the pursuit of objectives not necessarily 
agreeable to all. The enactment of today’s moral law, qua 
morality rather than for any peculiarly social objectives, is 
frightening precisely bacause of what may be enacted in the 
name of morality tomorrow, by others who have captured che 
legislative or judicial processes. Moreover, so many values 
arising from or demanded by the human condition are valu- 
able precisely because they are the product of or obtained by 
the uncoerced human will and mind. Positive law, although 
it can create a climate favorable to their growth, if it coercive- 
ly attempts by the sanctions available to it to create these 
values, destroys them in the process. St. Paul speaks of the 
new dispensation as beyond “the law.” Although he did not 
mean law in the narrow sense of human enactment that we 
are now dealing with, his words stand as a permanent warn- 
ing and reminder of that vast range of ends that lies beyond 
the rule-making power of court or legislature. 

Drawing on the tradition generated by these considera- 
tions, legal thinkers in England and America, and to a lesser 
extent on the continent where the influence of Roman law 
and Natural Law was most strongly felt, attempted during 
the Nineteenth Century to meet the demands of these fears 
by progressively isolating law from other disciplines, particu- 
larly from theology and from philosophy that was not express- 
ly legal philosophy. They thought cake to avoid the danger 
that the instrumentality of law would be captured for the 
use of particular ends which were not properly the ends of 
society as a whole. Of course, they ran che risk that law might 
in this manner be rendered useless for the pursuit of any 
ends whatsoever, even the proper ends of society. We think, 
of course, of Austin and his attempt to “purify” law by the 
reduction to the formula of the sovereign will. Closer to 
home, we think of the constant insistence of some on law as 
the science of observation and prediction, prediction as to 
what the law maker is likely to do. They are concerned in 
Holmes’ phrase with the “cutting edge” of the law; in se 
where and in what pattern the sanctions of the law are applied. 
This is “the law” and from the observer's point of view it is a 
law wholly unconcerned with the broader, extralegal values 
pursued by society at large or the individual 

It must be obvious that this approach is of little assistance 
to one concerned with the creation of law. It serves him itl 
to be concerned with predicting his own actions. It provides 
no guide to what action to take and what laws to enact. His is 
the hard task of making law. And who is this man? I repeat, 
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in the first instance he is today the legislator, so styled. But it 
is obvious to all of us who in any way have touched the law 
and passed beyond the naive conception of the layman who 
thinks it is all in the statutes, that he is also the judge, the 
practicing lawyer, and the legal scholar. As Mr. Justice 
Traynor of the California Supreme Court has said: “More than 
ever social problems find their solution in legislation. Endless 
problems remain, however, which the courts must resolve 
without benefit of legislation. The great mass of cases are 
decided within the confines of stare decisis. Yet there is a 
steady evolution, for it is not quite true that there is nothing 
new under the sun; rarely is a case identical with the ones that 
went before. Courts have a creative job to do when they find 
that a rule has lost its touch with reality and should be 
abandoned or reformulated to meet new conditions and new 
moral values. And in those cases where there is no stare 
decisis to cast its light or shadow, the courts must hammer 
out new rules that will respect whatever values of the past 
have survived the tests of reason and experience and anticipate 
what contemporary values will best meet those tests. The task 
is mot easy—human relations are infinitely complex, and 
subtlety and depth of spirit must enter into their regulation. 
Often legal problems elude any final solution, and courts then 
can do no more than find what Cardozo called the least 
erroneous answers to insoluble problems. But a searching error 
is a useful worm, burrowing deep to leaven the hard ground 
of tradition that it may nourish new growth as dogma dies.” ® 

So it is that on the same facts ha will often differ in 
their conclusions. “It is in the area between established fact 
and the pertinent principles of the law that the law itself 
grows. It is here that the changing mores of a people come 
into play in bringing the law into agreement with the ad- 
vancing insights and the emerging needs of society. Thus ex- 
perience in the analysis of human problems once more 
supports the argument that the humanistic disciplines should 
play a large part in general education of the future lawyer.”® 
The same is true, although possibly to a lesser degree, of the 
practicing lawyer. No one can imagine that his is the passive 
role of the observer, simply stating what the law “is,” or at 
the most making good guesses as to what it may become. In 
a very significant sense, in his advice to clients, in his creation 
of legai forms to meet the practical needs of the community, 
in his work before the courts, he is pouring into the law 
values, however unwittingly, he has drawn from extralegal 
sources. In the workaday life of the lawyer, what Plato called 
the “taint of the shop” little appears because the march of 
events is undermining the old adage that “law sharpens the 
mind by narrowing it.” He is an unwise lawyer who rejects 
what can be learned from history and sociology and 
psychology. 

Finally, the legal scholar's role is, par excellence, a creative 
one. He is more likely to have the leisure and range of thought 
necessary to reach across the arbitrary divisions between dis- 
ciplines in the academic world and sense values that the law 
may properly serve and techniques it may profitably use. 
It is not chance that a news columnist recently attacked law 
reviews and what he considered their improper influence on 
judicial decisions. The mind of the layman unfamiliar with the 
judicial process soenene it to exist in the air, as a self-justify- 
ing and wholly independent process. The opposite is of course 
true, that judicial decision must be nourished by all the in- 
sights that scholarship can furnish and legal scholarship must 
Se cae: be Neco’ by. tae diaidies dae compatent 
the totality of human experience. 

dress, University of Illinois, April 12, 1956. 
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The tradition that I shall call “the isolationist tradition” in 
the law is of relatively recent origin in the West. In an 
earlier age, it would have been thought folly that law should 
serve only its own symmetry rather than ends defined by other 
disciplines. It is mot chance that the word law has in the 
European tradition embraced so many different concepts. The 
phrase Natural Law, for example, had with the Romans, the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages, and the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment, wholly different meanings. This rich con 
fusion of meanings points to a continuing realization, which 
we must ever encourage, especially in our law schools, that 
the discipline of the law, as we are now narrowly speaking of 
it, cannot live of itself. 

Casual reflection furnishes numerous examples of periods 
in which law was merged, perhaps now we would say, too 
thoroughly merged, with the other disciplines and sources 
of human value. Custom, for example, was always the com- 
mon law's most cherished source. Sc much so, in fact, that not 
until well into the Seventeenth Century did English lawyers 
make any clear distinction between law declaring and law 
making. And what was declared custom but the accumulated 
wisdom on social problems of society itself? The function of 
law was to formalize and preserve this wisdom, but it cer- 
tainly did not purport to originate it. St. Thomas, as you all 
know, in complete agreement with the Greek tradition both 
in its Aristotelian and Platonic modes was forever concerned 
with seeing things whole. His treatise on positive, human law 
does not stand alone, but is part of a general analysis of the 
whole human situation, and draws its validity from its position 
in the entire scheme of things. Anyone who wants a particular- 
ly vivid example of the fusion between law and the ultimate 
ends of man and society, has only to read the decrees of 
Charlemagne. He thought it preeminently appropriate to put 
his rule-making authority to the realization of the Christian 
ideal and the salvation of the souls of his subjects in a most 
thoroughgoing manner. Ecclesiastical and monastic reform, for 
example, were achieved, and quite properly it was thought, by 
imperial decree. I hasten to add that I cherish no such pro- 
gram for the United States but cite these examples to stimu- 
late our thinking and fructify our imagination on this sub- 
ject. The isolationist theory of law is not the only one, nor 
do I think it is one that this country by the shape of its 
institutions must necessarily cherish. On the contrary, the job 
at hand is to create a realization, particularly among our law 
students, that the law is not an end in itself, nor does it pro- 
vide ends. It is preeminently a means to serve what we think 
is right. Government, it has been said, is a menial task. I 
think we can accept the truth of the statement, without ac- 
cepting the disparaging connotations. Law is here to serve! 
To serve what? To serve, insofar as law can properly do so, 
within limits that I have already stressed, the realization of 
man’s ends, ultimate and mediate. 

In this task lawyers must turn their minds to the knowledge 
and experience of the other disciplines, and in particular to 
those disciplines that investigate and report on the function- 
ing and nature of society. The lawyer is accustomed to the use 
of history in this regard, because the common law particularly 
is the creature of history and growth. But the lawyer is much 
less used to valuing and examining the other, less firmly estab- 
lished sociological disciplines. I know that there are still 
some who so firmly believe that the law should not consult 
the wisdom of the other disciplines as to meet this proposal 
with scorn and demand that the profession keep to its own 
business, whatever that is. Surely the lawyer's business is 
broader than these critics suppose, and the profession would 
shirk its responsibility if it neglected any source of wisdom that 
could reasonably be thought to assist the better doing of the 
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profession's really difficult task. Of course, it is an effort to 
broaden our perspective to include what I suggest must be 
included, especially for lawyers who are caught up in the im- 
mediate demands of litigation. But I suggest the task is well 
worth while if through its accomplishment, the legal pro- 
fession can enrich the discipline to which lawyers are attached 
and thereby give greater meaning to their own thought and 
action. 

True, one can no longer master the full range of learning, 
nor even any considerable portion of it. Lawyers, however, who 
inevitably encounter, and in the future, will increasingly en- 
counter, cases involving diverse human situations, must be 
equipped with a working knowledge of the basic facts and 
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skills in each of the major fields of learning. President Kiewiet 
of the University of Rochester said what I am attempting to 
convey. “The life of every society contains an unending con- 
test between the forces of stability and change. To change 
too little may lead to stagnation and death; to change too 
much may lead to disaster and collapse. Yet the thrust of 
revolution is upon our generation. Some of the thrust must be 
resisted if we are to live according to the lights history has 
given us. Yet we must know that even then we shall have to 
accept and make possible great changes in our society. The law 
is utterly caught up in the immense crisis of our generation. 
Upon those who practice the law rests a great share of the 
delicate responsibility of deciding what must be preserved 
and what must be changed, what we shall protect and what 
we shall abandon.” * 
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presidential aspirant, is said to have referred derisively to 

the proposed Soo Canal (between Lakes Huron and 
Superior) as one relating to a region beyond the pale of 
civilization if not beyond the moon itself. Clay's lack of fore- 
sight indicated his inability to understand the colossal magni- 
tude and explosiveness of America’s westward movement, the 
tremendous material potential of the Great Lakes area and 
the revolutionary commercial impact which the Erie Canal, 
completed that year, would have upon the general economy 
of the nation and the particular economy of the Great Lakes 
area. 

From 1855, the year the Soo Canal opened, to the present, 
the Great Lakes waterway has carried more tonnage than any 
other inland waterway in the world—8 billion tons—which, 
divided, would be enough to give every person living in the 
United States 50 tons. One half this commerce—4)4 billion 
tons—passed through the Soo itself, making it the world’s 
busiest canal, although it and the Lakes are opened only eight 
months of the year. 

Despite the short operational year, the Great Lakes handle 
more traffic than the combined traffic of all the major canals 
of the world—the Panama, Suez, Kiel and Manchester. Over- 
all this transportation system carries about 25% of America’s 
water-borne commerce consisting principally of bulk freight, 
iron ore, grain, coal, steel and petroleum—the staff of life and 
sinew of our modern machine civilization. The 120 billion ton 
miles of Great Lakes traffic this past year represents an in- 
crease of over 20% during the past 15 years. 

The resulting development of the Great Lakes area into one 
of the largest and most populous regions of the world in the 
middle of the 19th century dramatically disproves the first 
part of Clay's statement. Industry, agriculture, and transporta- 
tion have made this area the heartland of America. Today a 
circle 500 miles in radius described about a point midway 
between lakehead at Duluth and the mouth ol te St. Law- 
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rence at St. John’s would include 97 million people. The circle 
would encompass, on the American side, one-half of the popu- 
lation of the United States; and, on the north side, over 70% 
of the population of Canada. This is what happened in a cen- 
tury to what Clay thought was truly the wild blue yonder. 
Even the moon, despite Clay, apparently is not beyond the 
reach of man. Presently rocket and satellite research and ex- 
perimentation in our half of the 20th century may prove Clay 
as imaccurate in that part of his extravagant statement as he 
was in the first. This should teach every so-called modern ex- 
pert pause. 

In assessing the economic impact of the Seaway and Great 
Lakes waterways, some authorities and leaders—business men, 
economists, politicians—have demonstrated, in their non- 
objective analyses and lack of foresight, feet of “Clay”. In a 
paper read two years ago to the National Defense Transporta- 
tion Association in Boston and subsequently published in the 
NDTA JOURNAL’, your speaker developed the theme that 
many problems connected with the Seaway had to be solved 
before its promise and potential could be realized. Too often 
in the fight for and against the Seaway both sides have been 
guilty of looking only at the promises or at the problems. The 
answer is in the proper balance, in a thorough understanding 
of both. 

For a moment to gain perspective, let us examine the Sea- 
way historically and geographically. Geographic determination 
has, of course, dictated the present route pattern and trans- 
portation development of North America. From the Arctic on 
the north to the end of the endless mountains in Georgia on 
the south, there are only two commercially exploitable water 
level routes east-west—on the north shared by Canada and 
the United States, the St. Lawrence River-Great Lakes chan- 
nels; to the south, in the United States, the Hudson-Mohawk 
River Valley to the Lakes. These two fingers of penetration 
were early discovered by explorers attempting to find the 
Northwest Passage to the Orient. Only in our day has the 
continuing search for a Northwest Passage (as indicated in 
a previous paper today) ** met with success, and this to the 
north within the Arctic Circle. 
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So long as barriers existed in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes, 
Hudson-Mohawk River Valley routes, the mountain barriers 
cutting the United States into North-South strips kept the 
colonies. contained along the tidewater region. The north- 
south trend of the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains pre- 
sented the settlers with almost insurmountable challenges in 
making modern America a cohesive economic region. The 
mountains tend to divide the continent into three natural and 
distinct regions—the west central plains and the two coastal 
strips along the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Unfortunately, 
there were few natural transportation routes in the large cen- 
tral plains area. Unimproved, the Gulf-Mississippi Valley 
route was circuitous; the Hudson-Mohawk Route was too 
shallow to accommodate even small vessels; the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes system, seemingly the most satisfactory for trade 
between the mid-west and Europe, was soon found to be 
broken up by rapids and falls. 

For the last 200 years, the inland waterways of eastern 
United States have been improved in order to provide low- 
land routes across the Appalachian mountains. First the com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal opened the Hudson-Mohawk River 
route. Major construction projects on the channels of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence in the 19th and 20th centuries im- 
proved that route (the Welland Canal, St. Clair Flats, Soo, and 
International Rapids). Constant improvement of the Missis- 
sippi-Ohio route (straightening, deepening, removal of snags 
amd construction of locks) has improved the north-south 
movement. The completion of the Seaway, the deepening of 
the connecting channels and the Cal-Sag Project at Chicago 
will tie together and improve the routes in an ocean, lake, and 
river waterway system. The improvement of the three projects 
mentioned above should be viewed only as continuing steps 
in the removal of barriers along the oldest and most lucrative 
corridors of commerce in North America. They will form an 
effective east-west, north-south axis for American commerce, 
connecting inland the North Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 
This will help to weld the whole eastern United States into a 
cohesive economic region. The improvements in the water 
routes are not so much stimulators as they are accommodations 
to an expanding America whose present population of 168 
million will increase to 220 million by 1970 and whose gross 
national product will grow from $500,000,000,000 to over 
$700,000,000,000 in 1970 (other things being equal). Pro- 
jection estimates for incremental tonnage after the St. Law- 
rence Seaway is opened, range from 30 million tons to the 
utterly fantastic figure of 84 million tons. Such a discrepancy 
makes one suspicious of all such extrapolations. That there 
will be a sizable increase, however, is doubted by none who 
have studied the field, providing certain favorable man-made 
economic conditions obtain. In time there could be a move- 
ment of steel installations to the shore-rim of the Great Lakes 
area where raw materials and’ the shipment of finished 
products would be made easy by improvements in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway channel. Projections are made diffi- 
cult because of rapidly changing technological and economic 
conditions. An original impetus to the creation of the Seaway 
was the anticipated exhaustion of high grade Mesabi ore. The 
development of machines and processing techniques have 
brought low grade Taconite into the competitive field thus 
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exposing almost limitless sources of ore. At the same time 
tremendously increasing demand for coal in the European 
market and energy requirements for this fuel in the future in 
that market indicate a rapidly increasing export trade of coal. 
This may have its effect upon Seaway trade as a bulk com- 
modity moving east across the ocean. 

Effected by geography, the Seaway itself, in a sense, will 
effect the geography of sailing distances. Because of the great 
circle route familiar to air pilots, ports on Lakes Ontario and 
Erie will be closer to North European ports than New York 
City is to those ports. Even ports on the upper lakes—Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Port Arthur are only a few hundred miles 
farther from the North European ports than the leading 
Unies States ports of the North Atlantic Coast.* Incredibly, 
Antwerp Hamburg Liverpool Stockholm Rio 

3494 3559 3121 4149 5692 

3685 3957 3418 4546 4844 
3241 3503 2964 4092 4741 
4269 4335 3897 4925 6468 
3729 3795 3357 4385 5928 
New York 3414 3676 3137 4467 4770 
Cleveland 3646 3712 3274 4302 5845 
even the mouth of the St. Lawrence River is closer to Rio de 
Janeiro than New York City is to that city. The Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway is, of course, a complete waterway to 
Europe and the world. Present routes are combinations of land 
and water from the midwest to North Atlantic ports and then 
to the world. 

Land and water distances, however, should not be compared 
on an absolute mileage basis. The determining factor in the 
comparison of routes is, of course, cost. This principally 
decides choice. A rule of the thumb shows land transportation 
five times more costly (and there are good and sufficient 
reasons for this). In comparing land distances, therefore, the 
multiple should be five in order to equate it with water 
distances. 

This relative economy of water transportation results from 
several conditions. Nature, with the help of the Federal 
Government, provides a free right of way. Much less effort is 
needed to overcome the friction of water than the friction 
between the steel rail and wheel. For instance a horse can pull 
40 tons of freight in a canal barge but only one ton in a two 
wheel cart on a level road. Fuel consumption for freight trains 
is three times that of typical ocean freighters per ton mile. 
More to the point, however, is that an understanding of these 
factors is inherent in an appreciation of the revolution occur- 
ing today in water transportation in the United States and the 
world. Water transportation thus enjoys a tremendous energy- 
friction ratio advantage over land transportation. In the future, 
as it has been in the long range of history, it may be that this 
energy-friction ratio advantage will obtain in the delineation 
of transportation modes so that the supremacy of certain types 
of land transportation noticeable since the middle of the 19th 
century may prove to have been only temporary. The biggest 
man-made things move on water, ie., airplane carriers, For- 
restal class. It is inconceivable to think of moving anything 
of such weight on land. 

In our days, technological inventions coming after each 
other with accelerating intensity accentuates even more the 
energy-friction ratio advantage of water transportation. As 
motive power has moved from horse to steam to diesel, traffic 
on the waterways has increased spectacularly. Such has been 
the growth of traffic on the 29 thousand miles of inland 
waterways that, for the first time in 1956, it passed the 100 
billion ton mile mark. This traffic has more than tripled in 
the past ten years and tripled three times in the last 25 years. 
Indeed, fertile imaginations are required in order to project 
possible increases when nuclear and atomic power will change 
the diesel energy-friction ratio on water.* 
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The power revolution has been accompanied by new 
methods of material handling. In fact, this has resulted in a 
completely new technology. New and huge containers and 
novel packaging techniques are beginning to make the han- 
dling and transfer of general cargo materials almost as effec- 
tive, fast, and easy to handle as bulk materials. With roll-on 
ind roll-off and possible car-type containers, increases in 
general cargo and package freight may increase more rapidly 
in the future than it has in the past. The self-loader for bulk 
cargo has helped to make quicker turn around time on the 
Lakes. The John J. Boland makes the trip to Duluth and back 
to Buffalo in five days. The S. S. Standard Portland Cement 
takes ten days. The freighter Boland is a new self-unloader 

Historically these federal and international waterways have 
been developed toll free. This policy has been a concomitant 
of the progress of improved navigation. Deeper channels now 
being dredged will mean fewer but larger ships, faster opera- 
tion and cheaper transportation. 

One by one the barriers in the Mississippi-Missouri-Ohio 
system and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence-Erie Canal system 
have been removed helping to create and serving the creation 
of an industrial machine unparalleled in the world. These 
capital improvements have been borne by the federal govern- 
ment just as the federal government through land grants and 
subsidies for capital construction helped to construct some of 
the railroads in the middle west and many of the trans- 
continental railroads of the far west. In the past and continu- 
ing program of federal highways as well as state highways, the 
government provides improved land routes for the trucking 
industry 

The federal government has never looked on tax money 
spent for the development of waterways as a lost subsidy but 
rather as an investment. Army engineers evolved and applied 
a formula of capital investment, for harbor, lake and river 
improvement. For every dollar invested in construction of a 
lock or of a channel deepening, the project had to show a 
return of at least $1.00 of enonomic benefit. This is not theory 
but fact 

Economic benefits are measured in a number of ways: 

(a) transportation cost savings 

(b) expansion of established industries affected by im- 

provements 

(c) establishing of new industries because of improvement 

(d) drawing of other industries into tributary areas 

(e) contribution to general economic health of area 

The Great Lakes area since 1950 has been throbbing with 
industrial expansion and the anticipation of even greater 
growth. In the Great Lakes states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota from 1951 to 1954 accord- 
ing to the census, ten and one-half billion dollars were in- 
vested in productive facilities. Amazingly this sum represents 
exactly 1/3 of the total capital investment in manufacturing 
during that period in the entire United States. On the Niagara 
Frontier in western New York from the Bethlehem Steel 
Plant on the south to the electro-chemical industries on the 
norfh, millions of dollars are being invested for production 
increases. Around Cleveland at a 30 mile radius from its cen- 
ter, three one hundred million dollar plants have been com- 
pleted. A suburban shopping center built on waste land 20 
miles from Detroit is doing ninety million dollars worth of 
business a year—a respectable volume for the downtown of 
a city of 300,000. The Seaway is only one factor. The rest are 
other elements of economic geography. As America’s thirst, 
human and industrial, increases each year, the Lakes which 
contains 4 the fresh water supply of the world look more and 
more valuable. The center position of the Lakes puts most of 
their cities overnight by train or truck from the major markets. 
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The growth of Canada and these old as well as new sources 
of raw materials, add to the advantage of the strategic location 
of the Great Lakes. 

An increase in the production of the area requires com- 
pensating improvement in transportation. 

A single inch of water added to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence channels is equivalent, for example, to increasing the 
annual tonnage carried by Great Lakes ships one million, 500 
thousand gross tons. The deepening of the connecting chan- 
nels of the Great Lakes at a cost of $150 million will actually 
save approximately $10 million in transportation costs on 
three commodities alone. On projects of this type, Army 
engineers figure the economic benefit over a 50 year period. 
Using this proved yardstick the connecting channels should 
show in that period a saving of $500 million in transportation 
costs alone, and this is only a part of the total economic bene- 
fit. This does not include tangential benefits. $500 million in 
transportation costs savings alone represents three times the 
cost of the enterprise with not one penny coming from tolls. 
This is truly an investment not a subsidy. 

Over the years from 1825 to the present, the federal govern- 
ment has invested $389 million in the Great Lakes system. 
This represents 8/1000 of a cent per ton mile. All of the 
federal costs for all Great Lakes navigation improvements 
over the last 130 years are completely returned in just one 
single modern year of commerce on the Lakes. 

In originally figuring the Seaway project, the Army engi- 
neers determined before they approved, that it had a favorable 
ratio of investment for economic benefit without the use of 
tolls. Additionally the government originally figured the Sea- 
way as a project of national defense so that even if it would 
not have this tremendously favorable economic benefit ratio 
its worth intrinsically as a part of national defense would 
more than compensate for its earning power or lack of it. 

The imposition of tolls on the St. Lawrence Seaway reverses 
established and historic policy and raises a number of serious 
questions. Will Seaway tolls result in tolls being charged on 
the Welland Canal, the Soo Canal, the connecting channels and 
on the Ohio and Mississippi River system? 

What about the effect of the roll question on the continued 
good relations between the United States and Canada? Re- 
member Canada is our best customer. Will Canada develop a 
free seaway on its side in competition to American installa- 
tions? 

What about the effect of tolls on the strictly inland com- 
merce of the Great Lakes at the present time? Remember the 
27 foot locks are more of an inland than an ocean type lock. 
Such economic dislocation could have serious effects on the 
economy of the heartland region. 

Will tolls have a depressing effect on traffic thereby reduc- 
ing the normal economic benefits? 

If it is impossible to change the toll provisions of the Sea- 
way Act, then the following points should be considered to 
avoid any possibility of deficit. 

1. Preference in low rates should be given to the com- 
mon bulk commodities of the present St. Lawrence 
River-Great Lakes system. 

2. Low tolls should be used during the first five to ten 
years of operation in order to encourage trade. 

3. The additional! cost recently added to the original cost 
should not be included in the amortization. 

As the engineering phase of the St. Lawrence Seaway begins 
to draw to a close, the St. Lawrence Seaway Develaianet 
Corporation should begin to emphasize the economic and 
commercial aspect of its operation. Among others, these areas 
might be explored to: advantage. 

1. Encouragement of domestic and foreign trade. 
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. Giving counsel and advice to port agencies for pro- 
motion of business. 

. Encouragement to ship building industries and to 
legislators to help resolve any conflict of national laws, 
rules and practices of foreign and domestic lines, 
especially those concerning personnel. 

i. Seek answers to the question of cabotage regarding 
trade between the United States and Canada and 
among the individual American ports on one side and 
individual Canadian ports on the other, and com- 
petition in this field by ships of foreign fiags. 

5. Investigace the possibility of establishing free trade 
zones at the new lake-ocean ports. 

For years, and for too many people in the Great Lakes area, 
foreign economic policy has been a matter more academic 
than real. With the opening of the Seaway, these problems of 
economic internationalism will dock at our wharves and piers 
at the foot of our main streets. The man in the street that ends 
at the harbor, and the man on the ship, and the man whose 
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business depends directly or indirectly on lake and ocean 
traffic, will be concerned with such questions as 

1. Trade vs. aid 

2. Reciprocal trade agreements 

3. General agreements of trades and tariffs, ie. Gatt 

The development of an expanding world trade requires a 
high and expanding rate of economic activity in the United 
States, a steady international flow of the world’s raw materials 
at a reasonably stable price, and foreign buying power based 
on healthy trade, These questions of international economic 
policy in turn become questions of foreign policy. With the 
opening of the Seaway, the vessels of the world will bring 
these problems close to our doorsteps for our careful con- 
sideration. The Seaway adds a new dimension to foreign policy 
for a large and important part of the United States. 

By solving its problems, by giving it a good economic 
chance, by using it wisely, the Seaway, despite its birth in 
compromise and controversy, may yet realize some of its 
promises. 


The Shape Of Things To Come 
In American Business 


OVER-CONCENTRATION MAY LEAD TO SOCIALIZED CAPITALISM 
By ERIC JOHNSTON, President of the Motion Picture Association of America 


Delivered before 12th Annual National Convention of the National Defense Transportation Association, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1957 


for the expression of our deepest convictions. This, ! 
believe, is such an occasion and such an audience. 

No industry in our nation is more typically American— 
more rooted in our past, in our present, in our future hopes— 
than is your industry of transportation. You are not merely 
typical of our economic system, ranging as you do from the 
small businessman with a truck or two to the very big busi- 
nessman with an armada of transport. You are typical of 
America’s spirit and energy from our earliest days as a 
nation. 

This is so because your function is movement and it is 
movement that created our country and is so much a part of 
our strength and our sinew today. All along we have been a 
restless and an explorin, le. The great moments of our 
past have been mark y our conquest of distance, our 
development of transportation. 

There was one such moment when the first stage coach 
linked Boston to New York, another when the Conestoga 
wagons penetrated the west and the iron horse followed to 
open up the west. There was such a moment when our _- 
ways networked the country, another when a lanky pilot first 
crossed the Atlantic non-stop—and still one more only this 
month when an Air Force general proved that even our 
highest brass can take the controls to link Massachusetts to 
Argentina. And can do it in less than a fourth of the time it 
took the stage coach to link Boston to New York! 

Our determined devotion to movement also accounts for 
prdbanadoge <iayor yn ay: er enaaimante cma id 
transport devices you represent. Perhaps some will wonder at 
the number of vice presidents you require to represent each 
of your categories and regions. At last count, I understand, 
there were no less than 67! But considering that you represent 
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all things that fly in the air and travel on the ground, I am 
not in the least surprised. 

In fact, I'm not really sure you have gone far enough in 
vice presidents for this 12th Annual Convention of your 
association. I think you'd better plan on at least one more, 
and possibly half a dozen more. You will need them for things 
that will soar into space—for the days when the missile be- 
comes our aluminum covered wagon to the moon. 

Because movement is the essential factor in our lives and 
because you are in the business of transport, I would like to 
speak today about movement in our American economy, about 
the shape of things to come in American business. | would 
like to talk with you about an economic trend now under way 
that might well have a most profound effect on our country 
and on our American freedoms. It is a trend, I believe, which 
could remake the map of the United States. 

What is this trend? I want to get to the point quite bluntly, 
without preliminaries. It is the trend toward economic con- 
centration, toward ever-increasing bigness in all phases of 
American life. I propose to discuss this trend with you and to 
raise some questions about bigness and freedom—our Amer- 
ican freedom of enterprise and most of all our individual 
freedoms. 

I also want to make clear at the outset that I shall have no 
panceas to offer, no magic potions or miracle drugs to recom- 
mend. My mission is simply to explore a grave national prob- 
lem that concerns us all. 

Ordinarily a speaker dealing with so complex a theme 
would come equipped with a trunkful of slides and charts 
and graphs. But this morning I come before you unemcum- 
bered with such paraphernalia. I do so for two reasons. First, 
because I don’t know of any charts that can tell this story, 
and second, because I'd rather talk with you informally as if 
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we were sitting together in our living room at home 

Before we deal with the future, I hope you'll forgive me if 
[ offer a little personal history, history in terms of myself as a 
businessman, operating a small business in my home state of 
Washington. The way we look at the future can often be 
helped by memories of things past. The remembered incident, 
the meaningful and now distant event may sometimes be 
clearer and more illuminating than the most polished crystal 
ball. 

As we start on this businessman's journey, I would like to 
tell you a little about my home town of Spokane. 

My first memory goes back some thirty years ago when I 
set Out to run a business of my own. A small electrical com- 
pany in Spokane was up for sale. I wanted to buy it, but I 
needed capital and so I went where the capital was—to a 
local banker. Ever since, I've always rather enjoyed bankers. 

The banker knew me. When I asked him for $35,000 to 
buy this little business, he lent it to me. All I had to offer in 
the way of collateral were myself and my earnest intentions. 
These were enough for him. 

Judged by modern banking practice, this local banker 
might be hard pressed to justify his loan. I wonder how many 
bankers today would consider such a loan—or how they 
would explain it to their board of directors! But, as I said, 
this was a long time ago and in those days my experience was 
not unique. I happened to be in the electrical business but I 
am sure that some of you elders of the transportation business 
had similar experiences. 

My second memory is ten years later. By that time, 
Spokane’s private enterprise in general and my own in par- 
ticular were prospering. In a way typical of that time, my fel- 
low businessmen and I had become deeply a part of our 
community. Together we launched a movement to beautify the 
Spokane River, a natural endowment of our town, with its 
prize gem a waterfall in the center of Spokane. 

Led by local businessmen, a fund was started to grade and 
landscape the banks of the river and to illuminate the falls 
with floodlights—with different colored lights for different 
nights of the week. Amid hopeful speeches and much cere- 
mony, we turned on the floodlights. We were gilding the lily 
and painting the rainbow perhaps, but we were also cele- 
brating something that was inherent in us—our civic pride. 

Now looking ahead another decade, I remember Spokane 
in transition. Within a few short years, the original band of 
civic improvers faded away. Some of the local businessmen 
died, others moved out of town or sold out to the chain 
enterprises which were beginning to take hold. As for our 
Spokane River project, the landscaping plans were dropped. 
And after a time, nobody even bothered to switch on the 
floodlights. 

Today Spokane is a different kind of business community— 
with a new kind of business and a new kind of business 
leader. In Spokane, every department store except one is now 
part of a chain. The neighborhood druggist more often than 
not belongs to a national or regional chain of drugstores. Most 
of our independent variety stores and apparel shops are gone. 
Many of our local manufacturers say they! are too small to 
compete with bigger corporations and a number have proved 
it by merging or going out of business. 

As the local entrepreneur is fading as a factor in our busi- 
ness community, his place is being taken by the chain's or 
corporation's local manager. The manager is usually from out 
of town. He is sent to Spokane to work for two or three years. 
Often as a good citizen he tries to put down roots, supporting 
the community charities, civic activities, the schools. But his 
success as a good manager finally takes him away with a pro- 
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motion to another city, another region, or to a better job back 
in the home office, 

Now why do I bring up these three memories of Spokane 
—of the old-time banker investing in a small, untested enter- 
prise . . . of the civic improvement plan that was launched 
and finally failed . . . of the manager replacing the entrepre- 
neur as a major factor in my home town today? 

To my mind, these are revealing symptoms of change, of a 
changing pattern in American business that may substan- 
tially alter our whole American society. They are by no means 
unique in Spokane—they are just as true and evident in a 
thousand other Spokanes, big and little, across the country. 

Now of course I don’t contend that this trend toward con- 
centration and bigness is all bad for Spokane, or for Kankakee 
or Rochester or Washington, D. C. I don’t bring it up for that 
purpose. Denouncing bigness because it is big is just as foolish 
as praising smallness because it is small. 

But I am suggesting that there’s no change in the world 
that occurs in a vacuum. With every change come new prob- 
lems as well as new benefits—and it is this area I would like 
to examine. 

In our generation we have entered a period of accelerating 
bigness in all aspects of American life. We have Big Business, 
Big Labor, Big Farming and Big Government. From this pat- 
tern of bigness, we have clearly gained immeasurable benefits. 
There’s no possible doubt about that. 

We eat better and dress better and live better today. We 
work for higher wages in fewer hours and with less drudgery 
—and with more opportunities for work. We share the fruits 
of our labor more equitably than ever before and we have 
narrowed the economic extremes that have plagued nations 
for centuries—the extremes of great wealth and grinding 
poverty. 

Now these are all positive benefits. Many of them have 
come directly from concentrated economic enterprise—from 
the efficiency and high productivity that bigness is designed to 
achieve. And if this is so, then why should anyone be con- 
cerned about continued economic concentration? If bigness has 
done all this, why shouldn’t we seek more and better of the 
same in the years ahead? 

As we noted, change can bring problems as well as bless- 
ings to man. And it is also nature’s ancient rule that great 
excesses can bring excessive dangers. The dinosaur’s eloquent 
lesson is that if some bigness is good, an over-abundance of 
bigness is not necessarily better. The dinosaur was too big, too 
ponderous, too painfully noticeable—and it fell of its own 
weight. 

To this rule of nature, I submit, the trend toward economic 
bigness, toward excessive concentration is no exception. In 
my judgment, if this trend continues unrestrained, if economic 
power is concentrated more and more in fewer and fewer 
hands, American society as we know it may be infinitely 
damaged. 

For in the process, we will have moved inevitably from the 
age of partnership capitalism, of free enterprise, into an age 
of socialized capitalism, of government-controlled economy. 
And even more important, we will have suffered an irretriev- 
able loss throughout our society—not merely in our economic 
freedom, but in our political and personal freedom as well. 

In a moment I would like to explore these two potential 
dangers of unchecked economic concentration—the danger of 
socialized capitalism and the danger of impairing our 
traditional freedoms. But before doing so, I think it is well 
for us to realize that these danger signs will not flash upon us 
in some sudden blaze of light. They will become apparent 


gradually, step by step. 
In the totalitarian world, perhaps, danger and disaster may 
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be ordered up overnight. In the free world, they usually come 
as the glacier does, moving imperceptibly across the land. The 
effects are almost never seen at a glance. Mountains are cut 
down and rivers are channelled over periods of years. And 
the caverns the glacier erodes may not be witnessed for 
decades. 

It is this same erosion process, I believe, which would fol- 
low the course of ever-increasing concentration in American 
life. Why is this so? Where and how will the erosion take 
place? 

The first danger of unchecked concentration is eventual 
government control of industry. In discussing this danger, I 
recognize that government control is one of the oldest hob- 
goblins of business oratory. It has been brandished about at 
industrial conventions for so many years that it has lost ics 
power to startle and to sting. In today’s economy, it seems 
especially remote, a kind of ghost at the banquet table, a thing 
that can't really happen here and now. 

And yet government control is not merely possible if big- 
ness continues unrestrained. It is inevitable and it is unavoid- 
able. For what else could emerge from the final excessive con- 
trol of America by Big Business, or Big Labor, or Big 
Farming? 

How would the government step in? If concentration con- 
tinues unchecked, if mergers and amalgamations develop at 
breakneck speed, our basic industries would one day be 
governed by one corporation or a handful of corporations and 
by the labor union that supplies them with manpower. 

And then would not these giant economic combines exer- 
cise all-powerful, all-pervasive control over the American com- 
munity? Clearly this would be so. There would be no strong 
enterprises to stay their hand, for their competitors would 
long since have been wiped out or gobbled up. Nor could 
these giant combines easily dispose of their power, for their 
power would enmesh them just as thoroughly as it enmeshed 
the society they controlled. 

If that moment should come—and I repeat it would come 
gradually as a glacier does—how could government stand 
aside? At that moment, capital and labor would have na- 
tionalized American industry. And the stage would be set for 
the take-over by government because only government would 
be powerful enough to take control. 

At that stage, would we in America have anything but 
these simple and tragic choices? 

Shali the corporation run the United States, or shall the 
United States run the corporation? Shall the labor union run 
the United States, or shall the United States run the labor 
union? Shall agriculture run the United States, or shall the 
United States run agriculture? 

Shall any giant within our society be allowed to dominate 
and control our national life? 

If the day of such tragic decisions should come, who among 
us can doubt that our nation would enter the era of socialized 
capitalism and that our free economy would vanish from our 
land? 

Now some will say that this is alarmist talk, alarmist think- 
ing, that we have created a bogeyman without heart or sub- 
stance. Even those who admit that we are already travelling 
down the road of concentration may say this. They may argue 
that when and if the problem gets serious enough, we can then 
find means to deal with it. 

Perhaps they are right. I hope they are. Perhaps we have 
plenty of time and all will work out in the end. But frankly 
I have my doubts. 

As I travel around the country, I see no widespread com- 
prehension, no broad understanding of the potential and grave 
dangers of over-concentration in American life. And unless 
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there is such general understanding, it is unlikely that we can 
deal with the problem wisely, or adequately, or in time, or 
perhaps at all. 

There are people who shake their heads gloomily as small 
businesses close. There are people concerned with segments 
of the problem as they are personally affected. There are 
people who have a panacea in every pocket to cure all our 
ills. 

But what I don’t see—and this I must say disturbs me—is 
an awareness of the picture in its broad national aspects. And 
yet the glacial movement toward bigness is clearly under way, 
it is increasing—and it could increase to the point of no re- 
turn! And it will do so, in my judgment, unless business and 
labor and agriculture and all of us generally understand where 
unrestrained bigness may lead us in the years ahead. 

There is much concern today about the problems of small 
business. This concern is fully justified. Small business has 
serious problems and they deserve serious attention. But in 
our concern for small business, in our search for solutions to 
its problems, are we perhaps looking through the wrong end 
of the economic telescope? 

Shouldn't we be focussing on bigness, rather than smallness, 
as the overriding factor in our American economy today? Isn't 
bigness—increasing and unrestrained concentration—the prob- 
lem that affects us all—the small businessman and the big 
businessman and perhaps especially the leaders of American 
industry? 

Ta the past, our economic system has produced great in- 
dustrial statesmen. Without their leadership, we should never 
have reached our present stature among nations. Today there 
is am even greater need for industrial statesmanship. Our 
times demand it. 

I am sure that no responsible industrial leader who truly 
senses the potential dangers ahead could remain complacent 
or content. If the coming look of American business could 
mean the dawn of socialized capitalism, what responsible 
business leader would stand aside today? 

But isn’t this really a question of awareness, of seeing the 
future clearly through the insights of the present? And with 
such insights, can we fail to realize the second great danger 
of excessive concentration? The loss of our economic freedom 
would surely result in the loss of other freedoms, the weaken- 
ing of our society at its core. 

To understand the meaning of these losses, we need only 
look to ourselves, to the American middle class to which most 
of us belong. Our nation began as a middle-class country and 
through our middle class it grew great. It was our middle 
class which set the tap roots of enterprise across the continent, 
which established governed our local communities, which 
founded our schools. 

And from our middle class came something even greater 
. . . the principles and attitudes that have shaped our sociecy. 
From the middle class came the right to disagree with the 
boss, or the labor union official, or the heads of government 
. . . the right to speak one’s own mind, to take one’s own 
stand. 

From the middle class came the right to differ in politics, 
in religion, in thought—in all things save our responsibility 
for preserving free society. As middle class citizens, we were 
independent and individual and free. 

These attributes gave America its strength and its moral 
fiber. They still count with us. And if they should be softened 
or crushed by giantism, won't we then have lost the genius 
of America? And isn’t that likely to happen in a day of ex- 
cessive concentration, of dinosaur bigness, of im mal and 
bureaucratic and over-centralized business and labor and 
farming? Isn't it true that excessive power—whether of 
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nations, or of sections or of groups—always tends to dominate 
the thinking and activity of others? 

Let us consider for a moment how far we've travelled down 
the road toward giantism. Clearly, we have already started our 
trip and we are picking up speed. I don’t think we have gone 
so far—at least not yet—as to cause irreparable harm. But I'm 
afraid that we've gone farther than a good many of us realize. 

I, for one, was disturbed recently by the results of a poll 
conducted by Scholastic Magazine, which is circulated among 
high school students. It asked these young people where our 
economy was going and where they planned to go them- 
selves. The youngsters polled were juniors and seniors in high 
school, at an age when American youth is customarily most 
daring and most full of enterprise. Or so I always imagined. 

[ think their response will disturb you too! 

Of these young students, almost one third planned to earn 
their livelihood working for a “large company”— the larger 
the better. Another big segment wished to work for some 
branch of the government—federal, state or local. 

Only 19 percent of the boys and only five percent of the 
girls, moreover, endorsed the old American dream of starting 
and running “a business of one’s own.” 

That’s not quite all. In addition, almost a third of the stu- 
dents favored government control of the basic industries in 
our economy 

Just in case there are bankers in the house, this will fascin- 
ate them—more than half of the girls believed that the 
government should run our banks! 

Such are the attitudes, without window dressing, of these 
young people who have been patterned by our society. Their 
views are worth our fullest attention, for they will lead our 
society tomorrow 

From these young people, we will find the gifted ones, the 
exploring ones, the ones who would rather travel alone than in 
company. But don’t the signs tell us—and warn us—that their 
number is less than we would expect and hope for? 

And aren't we also warned—in the name of bigness for the 
sake of bigness—that we are already moving down a road to- 
ward security rather than risk, toward belonging rather than 
beginning, toward adjustment rather than enterprise? 

The road may seem b.oad and pleasant to us today. Ir is 
easy to travel fast. It is easy to cover the distance. But what 
will we find at the end of this road . . . a society that is 
static rather than dynamic . . . a people who are led, rather 
than leading . . . a nation grown safe and sterile and feeble 
at its source? 

If this may be our prospect tomorrow, what shal! we do 
about it today? Above all, I think we need a widespread 
recognition that we have a problem, a complex and;a difficult 
problem. We need to analyze and study it in its broadest 
aspects—without preconceived ideas, without prejudice. 

Obviously we can’t set back the clock. We can’t nor do we 
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wish to return to the horse and buggy from the age of the 
satellite, to the water wheel from the age of nuclear power. 
It would be colossal nonsense to destroy bigness because it is 
big or to restore smallness because it is small. 

As in most human affairs, our problem is one of balance, 
of finding a wise and moderate course between extremes. From 
an economic viewpoint, bigness and concentration have 
brought tremendous gains—in research, in production, in dis- 
tribution. But from a social and political viewpoint, continu- 
ing and excessive concentration may bring serious losses, the 
erosion of our vital freedoms. 

And if this is so, isn’t it high time that we become fully 
aware of our present course and where it can lead—and where 
we want it to lead? The essential strength of our free 
economy is that we, as free men, can shape it to our will. 
Once we determine where we want to go, we have no lack of 
means and methods—from our courts to our Congress to the 
statesmanship of our great industrial leaders. 

In my judgment, our problem is not a matter of means, but 
of awareness . . . not how we shall do it, but precisely what 
it is we wish to do. In recent years, scores of studies have 
been made both inside and outside of government. Some have 
dealt with the problems of small business. Others have dealt 
with aspects of big business. 

But what is lacking in all these studies is an awareness of 
the whole problem—its full size and weight and consequence, 
and with all the pieces fitted together. And until we have this 
full awareness, we will be much like the blind men who 
sought to describe the elephant in terms of its trunk, or its 
legs, or its tail. 

Our problem can neither be faced nor solved by dealing 
with particular seginents of it, nor solved haphazardly, nor in 
a piecemeal way. Nor can we afford to let it be resolved by 
default, however easy it may seem to do nothing. Specifically, 
I think the problem must be examined and studied and de- 
bated throughout our country and by all of our people. 

I think it should be examined and studied in our business 
and labor and farm organizations. 

It should be examined and studied in our sct.Jols and 
universities and research organizations. 

It should be examined and studied in our Congress and in 
our state capitals. 

And it should be studied now. 

In our times, we have had great national debates on thorny, 
perplexing problems. That is how we have solved them. I 
think this is a subject for such a great national debate. 

Out of this debate we will find, I am sure, the means to 
maintain our vigor and vitality . . . the means to preserve our 
freedom of enterprise—which is merely another way of saying 
the freedom of man. And by preserving this freedom today, 
we shall pass it on strong and unimpaired to the generations 
who follow us. 


Our Wives 


OUR BEST FORTUNE 
By MATTHEW W. HILL, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Washington 


Delivered before the Seattle Aerie of Eagles and their wives on the occasion of the fwst celebration of Wiwes’ Day, Seattle, 
Washington, October 18, 1957. Also delivered over station KOMO, Seattle, Washington, November 20, 1957. 


& HONOR our wives this evening. Actually, we are 
always subconsciously conscious of the fact that a 
inan’s best fortune is his wife, but sometimes it 


might seen that we take them for granted; that is, it seems 
ro me, one of our great failings; we Americans take so many 


things for granted—our rights and our liberties, our schools 
and our churches—things that to the rest of the world seem 
most extraordinary and in some instances miraculous, we take 
for granted. 

In 1869, while stili a territory and twenty years before 
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statehood, we, in Washington, adopted the community prop- 
erty system and thereby recognized a concept unknown in 
the common law states; a recognition that a husband and 
wife make an equal contribution in the building of a home 
and in the accumulation of the property acquired —_ | the 
marriage. As was said by a Florida judge, the work of the 
wife, 


. . . im sustaining the home, giving birth to and rearing 
the children will often more than offset the contribution of 
the father to the family budget. There are no five or six day 
weeks in her cycle of duties, nor is she awarded extra pay 
for overtime. She is subject to call at all hours of the day 
and night and in nine cases out of ten, where there comes a 
rift in the marital ties, she is awarded the custody of the 
minor children.” 

The husband, by law, is the manager of the community 
property, but that right of management is almost as illusory 
as the pedestrians’ right-of-way. Mrs. Hill and I had an under- 
standing when we were married that she was to decide all the 
minor matters, and I was to decide all the major matters. 
In the intervening thirty-three years, there have been no 
major matters. 

Back of the recognition of the contribution which the wife 
makes in the building of a home and the acquisition of 
community property, was the knowledge of the pioneers that 
without the courage and devotion of the pioneer women, 
there would have been no winning of the west. 

Beside a Marcus Whitman and a Henry Spalding—every 
step of the way, even unto death—there was a Narcissa 
Prentiss Whitman and an Eliza Hart Spalding. These were the 
first white women to cross the Rocky Mountains. In 1836, 
they set out on an arduous, exacting, dangerous, seven-months’ 
journey that today we make regularly in ease and comfort in 
less than seven hours. They were symbolic of the significant 
role which the pioneer wives were to play in opening the far 
west to settlement, “Unconscious spinners in the web and 
woof of history.” 

Here, in the Pacific Northwest, what finally shattered the 
wilderness empire of the Hudson’s Bay Company with its 
trappers, its hunters, and its traders, were husbands and wives 
who came to farm and to build homes. It was the wives who 
took the emphasis off the furs and pelts of the trading post, 
with their wifely insistence on larger clearings, garden patches, 
wooden floors, roads, schools and churches. 

Wives have moved westward with their men beginning 
with the Pilgrim migration in 1620. Someone has said that 
the Pilgrim wives never received adequate credit; they en- 
dured all the hardships with the Pilgrim fathers, and then 
they endured the Pilgrim fathers! 

Be that as it may, we can never adequately express our 
indebtedness to the fortitude, courage and resourcefulness of 
pioneer wives. Some measure of their husbands’ appreciation 
is evidenced by the fact that it was the western states that 
first gave the franchise to women. Wyoming in 1890, followed 
by Colorado in 1893, and by Idaho and Utah in 1896. Wash- 
ington was the fifth state to extend parity to women at the 
polls, but not until 1910. It was then followed by California in 
1911, Oregon and Arizona in 1912. 

But let us turn our attention from the pioneer wives to our 
own wives. How long have we had them, and how much do 
we love them? In these days of easy divorce, when one mar- 
riage out of five ends in the divorce court, it is amazing how 
many people are celebrating their golden wedding anniver- 
saries. I recently ai three such anniversaries in a single 
week. 

A marriage begins with a wedding. You have probably 
heard about the bride planning for the wedding, who was 
very jittery because, as she told her mother, she “didn’t want 
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to overlook the most insignificant detail,” and her mother 
reassured her, saying, “Don't worry, he'll be there.” 

A marriage is—-in a legal sense—a contract. It is an ex- 
change of promises and obligations, and, yet, if it is to be 
enduring, it is much more than a contract. As a judge, I am 
authorized to perform marriage ceremonies, and am fre- 
quently requested so to do, but I always urge the prospective 
bride and groom to be married by a minister, because I feel 
that a wedding is something more than a civil ceremony, that 
it is sacred; that God is in a very real sense a party to it. 
When, for some special reason, I do perform a wedding, | 
use a ceremony somewhat of my own devising, but patterned 
in great measure on a church ceremony. 

I remind the young couple that we are gathered together 
in the sight of God, and in the presence of witnesses, to join 
them together in Holy matrimony, not just matrimony, but 
Holy matrimony. I remind them, too, that it is not some- 
thing to be entered into lightly, or inadvisedly, but rever- 
ently, discreetly, and in the fear of God. As part of the 
ceremony, I ask the groom if he will love, honor, and cherish 
his bride, and to use the familiar question, if he will, “for- 
saking all others cleave thee only unto her, so long as you 
both shall live.” And the bride is asked a question of like 
import. This is a pledge of high fidelity—“high-fi” is even 
more essential in marriage than in musical recording. 

And, then, they repeat the familiar obligatica: “to have 
and to hold from this day forward; for better, fox worse; for 
richer, for poorer; in sickness and in health; to love and to 
cherish till death do us part, according to God’s Holy Ordi- 
nance; and thereto I plight thee my troth.” 

We take our great obligations in the name of God. I have 
this year, administered the oath of office to a newly elected 
Governor, and to a newly appointed Justice of the Supreme 
Court; to newly commissioned members of the Washington 
State Patrol; to young men and women who have just quali- 
fied for admission to the bar of this state; and each oath ended 
with the words, “So help me God.” 

(Parenthetically speaking of women qualifying as lawyers, 
there are today almost 10,000 women who have taken up law 
in the United States, and there are forty-three million laying 
it down.) 

Every member of this fraternity has taken an obligation at 
this or some similar altar in the name of God. The most im- 
portant obligations that we ever take are made on our wed- 
ding day and these surely should be made reverently and 
with the determination that with God's help they will be 
kept. 

Time marches on. The honeymoon is over. As the years go 
on, someone has suggested that a man expects his wife to be 
a cook, a seamstress, a laundress, a housekeeper, a domestic 
science expert, a purchasing agent, an accountant, a chauffeur, 
a social secretary, a gardner, a valet, a nurse, an expert in the 
care and training of infants, a trained kindergartner, a play- 
field supervisor, a judge of the juvenile court, and other things 
too numerous to mention. At the same time, he wants her to 
be attractive, well-dressed, and a good companion. 

That purchasing agent’s responsibility has made our wives 
the dominant factor in the American economic scene. Market 
research authorities agree that wives control about 60% of 
all personal expenditures in the United States, and that 
amounts to $160 billion a year. Of that amount, about $70 
billion is for food. There is the $3 billion they spend in 
beauty shops and on cosmetics, which item is passed over 
lightly with the comment that if the pulchritude of the ladies 
in this audience is any criterion, they certainly got their 
money's worth. Refrigerators, stoves, washing machines, 
irons, toasters, dishwashers—all of the mechanical aids to a 
higher standard of living—are bought by women. They are 
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responsible for most of the food, clothing, furniture, and 
appliance spending in our forty-three million families. 

Husbands may buy the automobiles, but don’t tell me that 
the styling, the lines, and the colors are intended solely for 
masculine eyes. By expressing their preference in the market 
place, our wives set standards of style and quality in many of 
our major industries. 

The wives are the ones at whom the manufacturers, the 
producers, and the stores beam their radio and television pro- 
motion, their magazine and newspaper advertising. 

The wives not only spend the money, they save it too. 
Fully half of the savings accounts, even though they are joint 
accounts, are opened by wives, and they, for the most part, 
make the deposits. Seventy-five per cent of all life insurance 
is taken out to protect wives; and so they are the cause of the 
savings represented by life insurance premiums. 

Mr. Harry A. Bullis, Chairman of the Board, General Mills, 
Inc.,* when referring to our wives as Mrs. America, says: 

“She is courted by manufacturers and financiers alike. The 
first group hope to sell to her, the others have confidence in 
her dollar integrity. Mrs. America is generally rated as a 
better financial risk than her husband. Her name on a bank 
note or mortgage indicates payments are more likely to be 
made. Installment companies report that if the wife’s name is 
on the contract, the furniture, or the color-T.V., or the new 
car, are far less likely to be repossessed. One of the largest 
personal loan companies has stated that a married woman as 
co-signer is their best security.” 

Ir should be noted that 30% of all married women in the 
United States take jobs outside of the home. The reasons 
are many and varied. He would be a very daring person, in- 
deed, who would attempt to give an all inclusive, categorical 
answer to the question, “Should a married woman work or 
stay at home?” Inflation and our constantly rising cost of 
living frequently make two pay-checks an economic necessity 
and make the question academic. Yet, it is my firm convic- 
tion that a family with young, or even teenage children, can 
better do without a whole host of material things—includ- 
ing power steering—than it can without a mother in the 
home. There are more important things to be steered than 
automobiles. 


*Vital Speeches, Vol. 23, No. 18, July 1, 1957. 
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Both husbands and wives should remember, as they be- 
come fathers and mothers, that the character and the attitudes 
of their God-given children become their greatest responsi- 
bilities. Assuming that responsibility is met, it seems to me 
nobody's business, outside of the family, whether wives take 
jobs to improve their standard of living, to guarantee a uni- 
versity education of their children, or just because something 
to do is psychologically satisfying to them. Whatever the 
reason for seeking employment, these working wives con- 
tribute measurably to consumer buying power. 

But enough of finances, economics, purchasing power. 
There is, however, a mathematics of matrimony to which I 
should allude. It is said that a wife doubles our pleasures and 
divides our cares. 

I want to indicate, in closing, that it is perhaps fitting that 
the Eagles should have thus directed attention to wives, for 
Herrick in his book THE AMERICAN EAGLE says, 

“For a long time it has been generally believed that eagles 
mate for life and form a self-perpetuating partnership, and 
although direct proof would be Fiffcult, our observations dur- 
ing seven seasons were in harmony with this idea.” 

May I leave this parting thought. The great battle-ground 
for the moral life of America is the family. We may have 
great schools, dedicated to public education; great temples 
dedicated to public worship, but what this country will amount 
to in the end depends on what happens to its homes. There is 
no substitute for parents: that means our wives and ourselves. 
I quote Grace Noll Crowell: 

“So long as there are homes to which men turn at close 
of day, 

So long as there are homes where children are, where 
women stay, 

If love and loyalty and faith are found across those sills, 

A stricken nation can recover from its gravest ills. 

“So long as there are homes where fires burn and there is 
bread 

So long as there are homes where lights are lit and prayers 

are said 
Though people falter through the dark and nations grope 

With God himself back of those little homes we have sure 

hope.” 

To arated for their love, their loyalty and their faith 
we thank our God; and each of us says for himself, “My wife, 
the kindest, dearest, and the truest that ever wore the name.” 


The Strengths of America 


A BIRD’S EYE VIEW 
By HERBERT HOOVER, former President of the United States 


Delivered at the 49th Annual Meeting of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, New Y ork City, November 11, 1957 


HE MINDS of Americans are today greatly troubled. 

We have many domestic shortcomings. Many troubles 

beset us from abroad. They are indeed most serious, and 
it is urgent that we exert all our national strength to meet 
them. 

But on this occasion it would be happier for me and possibly 
more comfort to some troubled minds if I were to review 
some of the great fundamental sources of strength of our 
country. If we have the will to use them, we can meet our 
dangers. And I would be glad if I could add reassurance to 
troubled minds which President Eisenhower has so greatly 
inspired by his recent statements. 


I have lived a long life and I have seen our country exert 
its strengths to overcome as great dangers as those which beset 
us today. 

Despite the troubles of our past and despite the fact that 
we are only seven per cent of the peoples on earth, we have 
developed one of the most powerful nations in all history. 

The signs of strength on the spiritual side may be found in 
the increasing att ce upon the worship of God. And in 
my lifetime I have seen our voluntary organizations and 
institutions engaged in charity and public welfare increase by 
tens of thousands in numbers and billions of dollars in service. 

I have witnessed our people deny themselves to save the 
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world, including our enemies, from the inevitable and gigantic 
famines which followed two of these wars. And among them 
we saved the lives of 15,000,000 Russians, then under the 
Communistic Government, from their terrible famine in 1922- 
1923. And there is no less humanity in the American heart 
today. 

Within my years I have seen our institutions of higher 
learning expand until today they turn out more trained men 
and women each year than all the rest of the world combined. 

In my adult lifetime I have passed through several economic 
recessions and two great economic depressions which swept 
over our country. Each time we came out economically 
stronger than ever before. 

With some training and understanding of science and 
technology, I have witnessed a vast growth of scientific dis- 
covery and its application to invention. They have given us 
the highest standard of living in the world. And with the ad- 
vances of medical science our youth are taller than their 
fathers, and the span of life has been greatly extended. 

I have watched our countrymen rise and fight two world 
wars to victory in defense of our country. The skill of our 
military leaders, the courage of our men and the willingness 
of our people to make sacrifices are no less today than then. 

We can well respect the accomplishments of Russian techni- 
cians. But we need not forget that they got the telegraph, the 
telephone, the electric lamp, the speaking sound track, the 
radio broadcast tube, the airplane, the atom and nuclear bombs 
from us. They secured the guided missile from the defeated 
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Germans. They got their method of metal treatment and their 
radar from us and the British. They got their plastics, their 
antibiotics, their anti-viruses, their pain killers either from 
us or from the Germans, the British and the French. 

But with our own discoveries in science, our inventive 
genius, and our productive capacity, our country has risen 
to a position of effective retaliation to any irresponsible nation 
which might contemplate attacking us. 

We possess many eminent scientists and engifeers of great 
ability and ingenuity. We have more research laboratories in 
action than all the rest of the world put together. Our country 
has had a great warning. It is on the alert. I have no doubt of 
our ability to invent any other horrtble weapon necessary to 
deter our enemy. 

If you take a worm’s eye view of the ills in American life 
and our foreign relations, you may worry that we are entering 
the decline and fall of the greatest nation in history. 

If you take a bird’s eye view you will see the increasing 
skills, growing productivity, and the expansion of education 
and understanding, with improving health and growing 
strength of our nation. 

And from whence comes this strength? It lies in freedom 
of men’s initiative and the rewards of their efforts. It comes 
from our devotion to liberty and religious faith. We will have 
no decline and fall of this nation, provided we stand guard 
against the evils which weaken these forces. 

But we have need to exert all the strengths which God has 
given us. 


“Republican Revolution” 


BELIEFS SHOULD BE BACKED WITH DECISIVE ACTIONS 
By ROGER LEA MacBRIDE* 
Delivered to New York Young Republican Club, New York City, November 7, 1957 


W : ALL HAVE our variant ideas of what “Republi- 
can” means, but I should like to suggest that it has 

a common denominator of meaning which, unless 
we understand it, adhere to it, and promote it, will cost us the 
prospects of a party future. We tend to live a narrow in- 
tellectual life, here in New York, reading The New York 
Times and New York Herald Tribune, and to forget that 
there are other centers of Republican party and Republican in- 
tellectual activity. The indications are growing that those 
other centers are becoming increasingly restive at the tend- 
encies shown here. 

Perhaps part of the fault which has begun to lead to a 
party division is our tendency to keep our eyes on the main 
show, the White House, of a party which has been successful. 
Perhaps we ought to consider what we want this or any party 
to do and to focus our attention on that much more important, 
though less conspicuous, matter. 

I will venture to submit for your ‘consideration what I 
believe the whole country wanted when it threw out the 
Truman regime and all its connotations in 1952 and refused 
Adlai and his coterie election in 1956. 

First we demanded a foreign policy that did not acknowl- 
edge a debt, however reluctant, to the “historical necessity” of 


* Mr. MacBride is a lawyer practicing in New York City, a former 
Fulbright scholar, and the author of two ks: “Treaties versus 
the Constitution” and “The American Electoral College’. 


Communist domination. We realized the bankruptcy of any 
“containment” policy as a challenge to the outwardly dynamic 
Soviet political, military and philosophical program. We knew 
that a winning policy was—and will yet be—a political phi- 
losophy of impending victory, a military policy of strength, a 
philosophical policy of right and justice. 

Second we demanded a free domestic life. Free from the 
shackles of government regulation, free from the heavy hand 
of “High Tax Harry”. We knew, and the American public 
knew at lerigth, that the basic scheme of the New Deal was in 
error, and we were determined to correct that error. The 
point of voting Republican was to restore the removed limits 
on national power, and to unleash the productive power of 
this nation from the restraints imposed upon it. 

The details of those ideas remained pretty well unexpressed 
in the 1952 campaign, and the question of whether or not 
they had been implemented did not need to be answered last 
year against the pitiful challenge of Grover Cleveland's vice- 
president's grandson. 

It is however necessary to consider these things now, on the 
double basis of our own welfare and of our party's welfare 
next year and in 1960. Do we Republicans act as we believe? 
What is the record of our party? 

We knew that “containment” was a policy designed by 
tired minds unable to face a dynamic challenge of however 
spurious a nature. Yet since 1953 we have— 





—concluded a Korean armistice which roughly “con- 
tained” the Communist aggressor within the boundaries 
from which it sought to conquer a nation. 

—given our sanction to an Indochinese settlement which 
permitted the 50-50 split of a country between ourselves 
and the Communists. 

—acquiesced in a Geneva “peace talk” with the Com- 
munists which permitted them to exploit (rightly or 
wrongiy) the idea that the weary West was willing at 
the very least to draw the line at the then existing status 
quo, and had permanently abandoned the will to seek 
a roll-back of Communism. 

—permitted people like ourselves to rise in their supreme 
agony against vicious oppression in East Germany, Po- 
land and Hungary without offering them more than the 
twin indecencies of moral platitudes through the United 
Nations and food platters through the Red Cross. 
—been unable even to say that we could deal adequately 
with the moral challenge offered by Marshal Zhukov's 
vodka-party Communism, which turned out not after all 
to be the best selling brand. 

It would not be altogether useful to lay too heavy an 
emphasis on these errors; my point is that we Republicans 
must recognize them as such and act more determinedly if we 
are to prevail in the future. Secretary Dulles’ stand on the 
Turkish-Syrian situation, for example, was a brilliant and 
successful piece of strategy. He knew, and the Russians knew 
he knew, that the Russians would not consider calling his 
hand. The chance that that hand comained four aces was too 
great when assessed in terms of their potential gain; the 
result was curtains for the obviously planned Syrian gambit 
and the eclipse of Marshal Zhukov as the scapegoat for the 
too aggressive player in Moscow. 

It is rumored that Dulles recently greeted Selwyn Lloyd 
with the remark that the United States had been wrong in its 
conduct at the time of the Israel-French-English action at 
Suez. If so, a Republican foreign policy spring may be in 
sight—a spring based on the thoroughly sound policies of 
Theodore Roosevelt, expressed as “Walk softly, but carry a 
big stick”. 

And domestically? Despite our much-vaunted intention to 
restore the impaired sovereignty of the States and to limit 
national power we have—for example— 

—pushed a bill which in its essence declared that so local 
and personal a matter as the education of our children 
is a legitimate concern of Washington. 

—decided that the States cannot build adequate roads, 
and so appropriated taxes to pay for them. Incidentally, 
while driving through Southern Arizona last month, I 
saw a Federal highway being constructed parallel to an 
existing State highway. A huge sign stood beside the 
road stating that 95% of the money for the construction 
of the new road came from the Federal Treasury. The 
Democratic Governor of that State is making sure the 
voters know he had nothing to do with the expenditure 
of substantial sums of their money on that project. 

And respecting the ideal of a free economy, what has been 
our party record? Conspicuously, we have— 

—believed that the mountain-high taxes imposed by pre- 
ceding administrations are bad for us, bad for the econ- 
omy, and bad for the Treasury, but have failed to insist 
upon a genuine reduction. 

—believed in freedom of agricultural production, and 
the supply-and-demand market in food products for con- 
sumers, but permitted Secretary of Agriculture Benson to 
be pushed, not only into advocacy of continued price 
supports, but into sponsorship of the preposterous soil 
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bank program, a scheme which, when Henry Wallace 
proposed it in the thirties, nearly caused him to be 
plowed under with the little pigs. 

—held that monoply is evil, but have not acted to 
eliminate those features of our national labor laws which 
exempt unions from anti-trust action, let alone sponsored 
on a national level a “right to work” law to let the 
worker decide whether he should join a union. Let 
me interject that the political as well as philosophical 
folly of this kind of attitude is amply demonstrated by 
the fact that in California, where the right-to-work law 
was the main issue between Knight and Knowland, 
public opinion polls showed 5 to 1 voter preference for 
such a law. 

—believed that industry and the public can be best served 
by free competition, yet permitted the CAB to put out 
of business Trans-American Airways, the accident-free 
transcontinental air carrier responsible for forcing coach 
transport on most of the other of our major airlines. 
—and we let the government-monoply advocates push 
us back from the entirely proper principles underlying 
the Dixon-Yates contract. 

—and we have failed to effect a general lowering of the 
tariff barrier against foreign commodities, which would 
raise our living standards. 

—and we failed to reduce the budget, which will of 
course mean continued inflation. You know what in- 
flation means: It means by the time you get a raise, it 
isn’t enough. 

Let me emphasize that these criticisms of policy must be 
made if we are to continue a successful party. The dominant 
party during the next decade will be the party of fresh ideas, 
of fresh promise—of revolution, if you will have it so, against 
the entrenched status quo. 

Or let me put it another way. As the realists among us are 
aware, the art of politics generally is the art of stepping on 
someone’s neck legally. In this country political action has 
been the same—except that here the people in general have 
listened to the party which promised—often spuriously—to 
take someone's foot off their neck. Remember the licking the 
Jeffersonians gave the Federalists, the party of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts? Remember the Jacksonians and the destruction 
of the Second Bank of the United States? Remember the 
Republicans and the slavery question? Remember the Popu- 
lists and the Trusts? The Bryan Democrats and the money 
power? And who can forget the New Deal and the economic 
royalists? 

Adherence to principle is and must be the basis of all 
successful political action. The apocalyptic struggle of our age 
is liberty versus subjugation, a battle fought on countless 
fronts. The foot on the neck of Americans now is that of 
Washington, and it is not impossible that the foot next in line 
will be that of Moscow. The evidence is unmistakably mount- 
ing that the next successful political movement in this nation 
wil be that which promises to and does remove the one and 
amputate the other. 

The fight against Communism will be won; the fight against 
political domination of our lives will be won; with or without 
the Republican party. The challenge must be met. Preoccupa- 
tion with the Hallowe'en mask of imagined expediency, the 
false face of compromised principle, will cost us all the 
Christmases to come. 

That party doom, I have every confidence, will not come to 
pass. In battle none can stand between the i 
forces. We shall not stand indecisive to be overrun—we 
act as we believe, and in that action we shall achieve victory. 
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The Problem of Farm Organizations 


IT IS HIGH TIME WE PUT THE FARMER’S PROBLEM IN HIS OWN HANDS 


By REV. CHARLES B. AZIERE, O.S.B., Dean of Business Department, St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Kansas 


Delivered at the Agricultural Forum on THE PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY-SIZE FARM, St. Benedict's College, Atchison, 
Kansas, October 15-16, 1957 


HEN the agriculture committee of the faculty of 

W St. Benedict's College met last spring to outline 

the program for this forum, I volunteered to speak 
on the problem of farm organizations. My reason for doing 
sO was my conviction that I had some positive proposals to 
make on the farm problem. Since that meeting last spring, 
two developments have taken place that lead me to believe 
that the proposals I had in mind at that time are not only 
sound but practical. These two developments demonstrate that 
my thinking at that time was not mine alone. Others, too, 
have come to the belief that a new approach to the farm 
problem is needed, and that a new role for farm organizations 
is paramount. 

The first of the two events that have happened since last 
May was the convocation in Washington last August 6-7 of a 
general meeting of 38 national and regional commodity farm 
organizations to discuss the prob'=ms of the several com- 
modities within the farm problem, and to use this study as 
the basis for proposals of mew farm legislation at the next 
session of Congress. News reports of the summer assured 
us that in the past session of Congress the long powerful 
and united farm block had broken up. The news assured 
us that many farmers considered the present farm program 
a failure, that the national farm organizations were in dis- 
agreement among themselves, and that the legislators from 
the farm states were no longer united, even within the 
respective parties. Representative Harold D. Cooley of North 
Carolina, Chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, 
was quoted as saying that the friends of the farmer in 
Congress do not know what the farmers want, and that they 
would not impose legislation until they found out what the 
farmers want. The meeting of the commodity groups in 
Washington last August was an attempt to find out. The 
delegates could not agree, so they set up a committee to 
formulate an acceptable program. This committee met in 
Washington in September, only to reach no agreement except 
to meet again in December. 

A second event which took place since last spring was the 
joint-meeting at Junction City, Kansas, on October 3, of 
representatives of the various farm organizations in Kansas. 
To the best of my knowledge, this was the first such meeting 
ever held in the state. This meeting also demonstrated a new 
approach to the farm problem, an effort on the part of the 
farm organizations themselves to get togeth=r on a farm 
program. This gathering heard Alfred M. Landon state: “It 
is imperative that farm organizations present a united front 
to Congress. If they do, they can readily get any reasonable 
legislation.” Press reports indicated that this gathering, also, 
agreed to disagree, but that there was more agreement than 
disagreement. 


That many farmers themselves are aware that something 


new must be developed, that a new approach must be had, 
is evidenced by the attempt to form a new national farm 
organization at Corning, lowa, in 1955. One of the basic 
reasons for the existence of this new farm organization is the 
belief that no existing farm organization speaks for the 
farmers in a united manner. The present farm organizations 
serve different areas and diverse interests, and they are in 
disagreement on many points of major farm policy. So the 
farmers in Southern Iowa started a new farm organization, 
the National Farmers Organization, to represent all the 
farmers. Let us take a brief look at the farm organizations. 

The oldest from the date of organization is The National 
Grange. It was founded in 1867 as the Order of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, and came out of the office of the Superintendent 
of Propagating Gardens of the federal commission of agri- 
culture. This organization became The National Grange in 
the 70s. The parent body is The National Grange, composed 
of two delegates from each of the several state Granges. The 
State Grange is composed of delegates from the district or 
county Grange, which are called Pomona Grange, and these 
units are supported by the local or Subordinate Grange. The 
National Grange over the years has done much for agriculture, 
and for legislation favorable to agriculture. But the Grange 
organization is a degree-granting, social-status, family-frater- 
nity organization that has never appealed to all farmers. Its 
strength lies in the Eastern States, in the far West, and in 
some East Central states, chiefly among the fruit and dairy 
interests. 

The second farm organization to gain national status was 
the Farmers Union, officially known as the Farmers Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America. Founded at Pointe, 
Texas, in 1902, this organization reached a membership of 
250,000 by 1905, and the national Farmers Union was 
formed in 1906. The Farmers Union was organized in the 
interests of low-income farmers, and has always been the 
spokesman of the small farmer and the tenant-farmer. The 
objectives of the Farmers Union put education first, coopera- 
tion second, and legislation third. This organization, more 
so than any other, was the leader in the spread of farmers’ 
cooperative organizations, and of legislation favorable to 
cooperatives. Its strength has been confined, generally, to the 
southwest and midwest states. 

The third of the general farm organizations is the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. It was organized in 1920 from 28 
state farm bureaus to promote, protect, and represent the 
business, economic, social and educational interests of the 
farmers of the nation. To the objectives of the parent or- 
ganization, the American Farm Bureau Women add the pro- 
motion and protection of the spiritual interests of farm 
families. Membership in the national organization is through 
the state farm bureaus and agricultural agencies. The state 
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Farm Bureau is formed from county organizations. Farm 
Bureau strength lies in the central states. 

It was the distrust on the part of farmers of the national 
policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation, as spokes- 
man for midwest farmers, that led to the newest general farm 
organization founded at Corning, Iowa, in 1955. From one 
of the publications of The National Farmers Organization 
we read: “The National Grange, the National Farmers Union, 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation are strong only 
in particular areas. In the Midwest only the Farm Bureau has 
any strength. Because it was the only farm organization in 
this area, it had become the recognized spokesman for the 
farmers in the middlewest. In recent years the policies 
advocated by this organization have, in the opinion of farmers, 
been so unwise that if carried out by our government they 
might lead not only to a farm depression, but to a national 
economic catastrophe. It is the duty of those farmers who 
disagree with national Farm Bureau policies to form an 
Organization that will present their viewpoints to Congress 
and the administration.” So spoke some farmers about the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. We do not give this 
because we agree with it necessarily, but because it explains 
the formation of The National Farmers Organization. 

From the foregoing quotation it appears to me that the 
National Farmers Organization is one of those protest 
movements that have sprung up from time to time in the 
U. S., most of which do not gain national status. But such 
organizations are symptoms of national evils, of dissatisfaction 
on the part of a sufficiently large number of people to cause 
them to seek new channels to give voice to their protests in 
national and state elections. So far as we can judge, the main 
objective of the National Farmers Organization, at least to 
date, is to give voice to dissatisfied farmers in the halls of 
Congress. 

The avowed aim of The National Grange and the National 
Farmers Union is to foster the family-size farm. These two 
organizations are usually closer to each other in their ob- 
jectives and policies than either is to the American Farm 
Bureau. But each of these organizations does serve a vital 
need in areas of national agriculture. 

Turning from the general farm organizations to the com- 
modity farm groups, we find organizations for everything 
from the National Peanut Council to the National Beef 
Council. All major farm commodities have their organizations 
of producers, and many non-major commodities have their 
national organizations. There is the American Turpentine 
Farmers Association, American Rice Growers Co-op Associa- 
tion, the National Dried Bean Council, and many others. It 
was these commodity organizations that met in Washington 
last summer in an effort to draft needed farm legislation. 
These commodity organizations were called together under 
the auspices of the National Milk Producers Association. 
They were unsuccessful in their first attempt, but the gather- 
ing of these commodity organizations does indicate a new 
attempt to do what the major general farm organizations 
have not accomplished to date. 

It has been estimated that there are over ten thousand 
farmer organizations in the U. S. If ome were to count the 
local chapters of the major farm organizations, the county 
productive credit associations, the rural electric associations, 
the farm management associations, local producer and con- 
sumer cooperative associations, there are probably more 
than ten thousand. Apparently what is needed is not more 
associations, at least not more types of farm organizations, 
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but an effective agency to bring these diverse elements to- 
gether in a national farm council that can speak with 
authority for the farmers and their organizations. 

President Eisenhower, by an executive order during his 
first term of office, set up a National Agriculture Advisory 
Commission to advise the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
named Dr. W. I. Myers of New York State College of 
Agriculture its chairman. This commission is not representa- 
tive of the farm organizations, its discussions are not made 
public, and it has no status before Congress where farm 
legislation originates. The press reported recently that this 
commission was called to meet with Secretary Benson in late 
September, but no further news of the meeting came to my 
attention. 

The president of The National Grange has proposed that 
a national agriculture advisory commission be established 
by Congress, that it shall be composed of representatives of 
the farm organizations, and that it shall have legislative au- 
thorization to advise the Secretary of Agriculture. Such a 
commission, properly representative, might be helpful in 
bringing liaison between the legislative and administrative 
branches of our government, but it is doubtful if either 
Congress or the administration would allow their prerogatives 
to be taken over by such a commission. 

The proposal I should like to make to this forum is a 
national agriculture advisory council which is neither ap- 
pointed by the president, nor established by Congress, but 
one established through an independent agency completely to 
divorce it from national politics, or to divorce it from 
politics in so far as it is possible to do so. The agency which 
at the present time is best suited for this task, in my opinion, 
is the National Planning Association. This association, which 
grew out of certain wartime advisory groups, was founded in 
1940 to correlate national programs for agriculture, business 
and labor. It is a non-profit, foundation-financed research 
agency, which is concerned with overall national planning. 
One of the divisions of the National Planning Association is 
its agriculture commission. 

The Kansas City Times for July 7 carried an article under 
the headline “Aid urged for Family Farms.” The article 
stated: “The National Planning Association recommended a 
broad program to bolster the family farm, which it called 
‘an institution as American as the Fourth of July and Thanks- 
giving’.” The program was given as follows: 

1) The need to revise credit policies of the Farmers 
Home Administration in order to aid low income farmers 
to consolidate their units. 

2) A vocational guidance program to prepare low in- 
come farmers for non-farm employment. 

3) The encouragement of industrial development in 
areas of low farm income. 

To offset the growth of large farms which are replacing 
the family-size farm in many areas, the National Planning 
Association urged: 

1) Family farmers should be given preference whenever 
private interests are permitted to use public lands. 

2) Migrant workers should be encouraged to organize. 

2) Importation of foreign farm laborers should be 
eliminated eventually. 

4) Publicly sponsored credit should be withheld from 
large farm enterprises. 

It is my belief that the program of the National Planning 
Association is one which the country and the farm organiza- 
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tions well might accept. While the agriculture commission of 
the National Planning Association is not a spokesman for 
agriculture or for farm organizations, it appears to me to be 
well suited to sponsor a national agricultural advisory council 
composed of representatives of the farm organizations. Among 
these i would include the National Council for Farmer Co- 
Operatives, the major commodity national councils, and repre- 
sentatives of the three major general farm organizations. The 
farm problem is a national problem and must be correlated 
with other national problems. But the farmers themselves, 
Or the representatives of the farm organizations, ought to 
sit in the national agricultural advisory council. The National 
Planning Association is in a unique position to bring about 
such a non-political agency which could speak with the united 
voice of farm organizations. 

Many farmers and others disagree with the agriculture 
policies of Secretary Benson, but few can disagree with what 
he wrote to Senator Ellender, Chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. “The evidence of the past 24 years is 
inescapable. Farmers will not accept, legislators will not vote 
and, from a practical standpoint, administrators will not 
impose the kind of controls which, at the price objective 
specified by law, would be necessary to bring production into 
line with market outlets.” Those of us who remember the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill, the Hoover farm board, the efforts 
of the New Deal to solve the farm problem, and the more 
recent failures of agricultural policies, may well agree with 
the expressed views of Mr. Howard A. Cowden, President of 
the Consumers Cooperative Association of North Kansas 
City. In his view, government programs have never been suc- 
cessful. Farmers themselves must take over the processing 
and sales of their products. Strong farmer cooperatives could 
regulate production, and bring a balance between agriculture, 
industry and labor. Top agricultural leadership must lead the 
way to this solution. Our own belief is that the National 
Planning Association is in a unique position to unify this 
leadership. 

In his letter to the world on the Reconstruction of the 
Social Order, published in 1931, Pope Pius XI laid down the 
general form of organization needed to give voice to the 
diverse elements of a free society, without transferring these 
elements to an all powerful state. His plan calls for an 
industry council for the agricultural industry, whose repre- 
sentatives shall be from agriculture itself rather than from 
government. The control of the agricultural program should 
rest in this agricultural council, aided but not controlled by 
government, the function of government being to implement 
by law what is needed to bring about an overall solution to 
the agriculture problem. Unified farm leadership toward this 
goal is the crucial need of our day, as it was in 1931. We 
believe this leadership is available in our national farm or- 
ganizations, but these organizations will need to work together 
as a team rather than as separate units pulling in opposite 
directions. 

Whether or not the National Planning Association would 
be willing to undertake the effort to unify national farm 
leadership would demand an approach to this association for 
that purpose. But some organization, or a new organization 
to be formed into a national council from existing organiza- 
tions, is imperative. After a quarter century of political failure 
with the farm problem, it is high time we put the solution of 
this problem where it belongs, in the hands of a national 
agricultural council directed by farmers. 
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